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Your Min 


LET YOUR MEN WORK FULL EIGHT-HOUR SHIFTS 


Eliminate Time Losses—JIncrease Your Production 


You, too can. obtain the same 
satisfactory results, that the 
Butte & Zenith, and 
many otherof -the- 
largest mines are 

securing 


Butte & Zenith 
City 
Testimonial 


BEMIS BROS. BAG CO. 
Selling Agencies in Principal Cities and Mining Camps of the World. 
69 POPLAR ST. Established 1858 ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
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EXPLOSIVES 
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Get Them Together 


OU have one or more blasting 

experts who know all the special 

conditions that influence your work. 
We have competent explosives engineers 
who have studied blasting problems on 
hundreds of different operations. 


Get them together and these men may 
be able to work out a way to save money 
on your explosives. 


Many times by adding the special knowl- 
edge of the man on the job to the general 
knowledge of the man who covers the 
whole field, increased efficiency and 
economy are obtained. 


The unusual conditions of the past few 
years have demanded radical departures 
from methods that used to be employed. 
If you are not sure you have modified 
your blasting practice to meet new con- 
ditions most effectively, we strongly advise 
you to consult us. Our services are at 

your disposal. We may be 
* able to save you money if 
given the opportunity. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Wilmington Delaware 
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Rock Drill Steel 
Hollow and Solid 


Used Wherever the Best Is Needed 


e Manufactured only by the 


IN AL L 
AND ALL SECTIONS 


Has for TWELVE YEARS held all records for QUALITY, 
EFFICIENCY, and UNIFORMITY, and is daily 
MAKING NEW RECORDS 


Works: Main Office: 
Rockaway, N. J. 99 Nassau Street, New York City 
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Mechanical Rubber Goods for Mining 


Factories, Quaker City Rubber Co., Philadelphia 


In mining operations, everywhere, zoe will find our brands of Rubber Belting for Con- 
veyors, Elevators, Main Drives, Mill Drives, etc. 

Our Belting Experts are ever ready to advise you about the kind of belting to use for any 
particular purpose. No charge for this service. A 180-page, illustrated catalog will be 
sent freeon request. Please use your business letterhead. 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, 629 Market St. CHICAGO, 182 West Lake St. 
PITTSBURGH, 211 Wood St. NEW YORK, 53 Murray St. 


HIGHEST DEVELOPMENT IN CYANIDING 
ACME OF PERFECTION IN COPPER LEACHING 


THE KOERING METAL RECOVERY DRUM 


constructed for Cyaniding, Hypolixiviation, Copper Leaching, and Chlorination; 
combining Agitator, Filter and Washer; doing all functions between the grinding 
machinery and the precipitating device in one compact unit; accomplishing highest 
extraction in shortest period of time; saving labor, power, and chemicals. 
Most Economical Process for Treating Low Grade Ores 
Not an Experiment—Employed in Practical Use 


HAVE YOU ANY FILTER TROUBLE? 


We can solve your problem, no matter how difficult 


Arrange for sending ore samples for assays and test treatments. We have the best equipped 
metallurgical, analytical and testing laboratory. Write for particulars. 


KOERING CYANIDING PROCESS COMPANY 


BEN R. KOERING, E. M. President, 511 Hammond Building 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 


Halbert’s'Patent Self Dumping Cages. Holmes’ Patent Weigh Hopper. 
Plain Cages. Holmes’ Automatic Car Lifts for mine bottoms. 
Holmes’ Shaker Screen. . Iron, Bronze and Brass Castings of all description 
Holmes’ Telescoping End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 


All kinds of Plate Metal Work, particularly for coal mines. 


Phillips Patent 
Open Cap 
Wheel Truck 


7 economies that this Truck will effect 


are real and tangible. The wheels will 

not wear out internally and are - 
teed in this respect; they seldom break, due to our process of annealing and the high —_ 
of materials used; are thoroughly chilled, and when lubricated with fluid grease will run for six 
months to a year with one lubrication. This Truck is used at hundreds of Mines, two concerns 
each using over 10,000, while literally dozens of other companies have found it profitable to 
discard their old running gear in order to equip their cars with it exclusively.. It will pay you to 


investigate this Truck. 
Write for full particulars 


Phillips Mine and Mill Supply Company 


Manufacturers of 
Mine Cars and Trucks—Gravity Screening Equipments—Larry Wagons 
Phillips Automatic Cross-Over and Automatic Push-Back Car Dumps 


South Twenty-Third Street :: Office and Works :: PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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The Equitable Powder 
Manufacturing Company 


Alton Blasting Powder 


Alton High Explosives 
Black Diamond Permissibles 


FUSE ; CAPS 
Miscellaneous Supplies 


MILLS 
Fort Smith, Ark., East Alton and Marion, Ill. 
General Offices, East Alton, Ill. 
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Load Bore Holes With 
Red Cross Extra 


THE 
UNIVERSAL EXPLOSIVE 


Red Cross Extra Dynamite is a 
LOW FREEZING, all-the-year- 
‘round, high efficiency explosive 
especially 


Adapted to Mining Ores 


It is made in all standard strengths 
from 20 to 60% and guaranteed 
to be as represented by cartridge 
markings. 


Red Cross Extra Dynamites are as 
strong, stable and efficient as any 
other standard explosive. 


If no test of Red Cross Extra has 
been made, make one at once,— 
it is the least expensive and most 
efficient explosive. 


Tell us what kind of ore is being mined to 
enable us to give practical blasting 
directions. : 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company 
AN EXPLOSIVE FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
—_—— Powder Makers Since 1802 

ATLAS BLASTING POWDER 

ATLAS BLASTING SUPPLIES 
Atlas Powder Company 

WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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WHITE STRIP 
LEATHER 
BELTING 


is a patented composite belt, reinforced with 
HARD rawhide center running entire length be- 
tween outer plies of oak tanned leather. 


STRONG - RESILIENT - LASTING 


White Strip Belting is of such great tensile 
strength that it finds its logical place on the 
hard drives where the best belt you have used 
heretofore has failed. 


STRETCHLESS 


There is practically no stretch in a White Strip 
Belt. There is just enough elasticity under load 
to give it life. Permanent elongation is reduced 
to a minimum. 


WATERPROOF 


Being cemented with process waterproof cement 
and dressed with special waterproof dressing, 
White Strip is impervious to moisture, steam or 
water. 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 


We guarantee White Strip Belting to be made 
ahah selected material, to be perfect in stock and 
construction, to be imperv ious to all atmospheric 
conditions, and not to come open in laps or plies 
through action of moisture of any kind. 
This guarantee—combined with our reputation 
for quality —insures you against chance. It 
means satisfaction and the end of belting troubles. 
Sen | for Booklet entitled, ‘Under the Seal of 
White Strip.” 


Chicago Belting 
Company 
102 N. Green Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


New Y¥ er Los Angeles 

Cleveland San Francisco 
Rockford, Ill. Portland, Ore. 
New Orleans Seattle, Wash. 
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We Can Save You Money— 


100% on lubricators—because we furnish all you need absolutely free. 
35% on cylinder oil—because Ohio Cylinder Grease lasts 3 to 5 times as long. 
50% on packing—because Ohio Cylinder Grease more than doubles its life, 


This grease also Increases Power—Decreases Repairs and keeps exhaust free from oil. 
It will give you better and more economical lubrication than any oil made. 

Hundreds of plants are using it—Why not you? Testing outfit is furnished free—just drop 
us a line and say you would like to Try Ohio Cylinder Grease. 


THE OHIO GREASE Co., Box 1015, Loudonville, O 


This Trade Mark’ JIGS 


FORALL PURPOSES TO 
WHICH THE JIGGING ART 


| CAN BE APPLIED 


Means Fu ll Value The largest capacity and heaviest 

jigging machines made in the world 

‘ Whatever the price you pay for —and entirely automatic in the 
electric haulage supplies with removal of concentrates. 


the O-B monogram, you can be 
certain that they will return 
their cost, at the very least, 


Will successfully handle ores up 
to 214” round hole. 


in service. 
Catalog No. 16 describes the ROUGHING JIGS 
complete line of O-B Rail Bonds, at 
Insulatorsand Trolley Materials. G. H. ELMORE 
The Ohio Brass Co. Engineer 
Mansfield, Ohio Philadelphia 


To insure uninterrupted 
service from your trolley 
lines, use 


” 
line material. , 
Catalog on Request 


“Sure Grip” Clamp 


Combination Mine Hanger 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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AWARDED 


INTERIOR WIRING 


ALL SIZES AND VOLTAGES 


Every coil examined and labeled under 
the direction of the underwriters labora- 
— tories. Ignition wire 
i: for autos, motor boats 

and aeroplanes. 
Send for booklet fully 


describing. 

We present these 
wires as the result AWARDED 
of many years of Pig, 
exhaustive research A 
and test under ser- 
vice conditions, assur- 1 
ing the ange effi- 
ciency over the long- Pua 
est iod of usage. Supreme Award 

‘The specifications of of Merit 
this wire are adequate 
for the most extreme Made by 


requirements of in- 
door use in high-class 


Chicago New York 
outdoor exposure, 
d for Booklet Pittsburgh Worcester 


For elevators, 
dredges, lumbering, 
mining, oilwell drill- 
ing, suspension 
bridges, stump 
pulling, cranes, 
derricks, shovels, 
rigging and every 
other form of wire 
rope use. 

Ask for illus- 
trated catalogue. 


Read about wire 
rope usage in its 
different require- 
ments in American 
Wire Rope News. 
Gladly sent free to 
anyone upon request. 


scructures as well as American Steel & Wire Company 


Cleveland 
Denver 


H. Channon Company 


MINING SUPPLIES 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Filter Cloths Brattice Cloth 


Machinery Belting, Packing and Hose 


Contractors Equipment Tents 
Heavy Hardware 
Manila and Wire Rope ~ Twines and Cordage 
Machinists Supplies Engineers Supplies 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Mill Supplies 


GRIPWELL AUTO TIRES. 
Unexcelled Service Dependable 


New Catalogue now ready. Send for your copy. 


Manufactured Canvas Goods 


Merchandise 
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MCCULLY Gyratory ROCK CRUSHER | 


In every detail of construction, high 


ments. 


Built in the 
size to meet 
your require- 


class design, best selected materials, 
and skilled workmanship have been 
combined to produce the most dur- 
able, the highest quality crusher. 

All bearings are provided with effic- 
ient and simple lubricating devices, 
not likely to get out of order and re- 
quiring: but little attention. 


The main shaft is suspended 
from the point of no gyration, 
reducing the wear of the parts 
and the power required to oper- 
ate the machine. 

The crusher is provided with 
exceptionally large surfaces and 
the steel gears which minimize 
shut downs and expensive re- 
pairs. 

Our Catalog PM 4-130fully ex- 
plains and illustrates the super- 
10r features and construction 
of McCully Gyratory Crushers, 


Write for a cupy. 
Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation 

115 Broatway, New York 

Power and Mining Machinery Works, 

Cudahy, Wis. 
Branch in ail 
Cities. M-442.4 


ARTICULATED 
STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVES 


A Distinct 
Advancement 
in modern mine 

equipment — 


Built on principles fundament- 
ally right, in conception!and design. 

Phenomenally successful from the 
start—no better proof of which 
need be offered than the eloquent 
record of sales. The diagram of 
original and repeat orders gives a 
good idea of the rapidity with which 
the Goodman ARTICULATED 
Storage Battery Locomotives 
have won recognition. 


Battery Carried Between Two Bogy Trucks 


Sales to 

Jan.19168 

Jul. 1916 
Jan. 1917 


MMM Original orders dictated by the 
expert judgment of practical men. 


ZZ Repeat orders placed after 


service tests and conclusive 


Apr.1917 VM, of efficiency. 


They have proved their adaptability and their operative 
advantages under the widest range of mining conditions. 


Send for Bulletin No. 521-M 


GOODMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 


New York 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Pittsburgh 
Birmingham 


Cinrinnati 
Denver 


St. Louis 
Seattle 
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GRANULATORS 


FOR ALL GRINDING PROBLEMS 


BALL 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 


MINING MACHINERY DEPT. - = MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SMELTING PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


Copper or Lead Smelting Furnaces fitted with Traylor 


part of the fire-sheet. 


Copper Converters so designed that any tuyere can be 
removed without interfering with the others. 


Tuyere Boxes that can be removed without interference with tuyere pipes. 


These and many other features found only in our Smelting Plant Equipment make 
for the economy so necessary in present-day Smelting operations. 


Write for all the details. 
TRAYLOR ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 
ALLENTOWN, PA., - U.S.A. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: WESTERN OFFICE: 
30 CHURCH STREET SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


CHICAG) CFFICE: 
1414 FISHER BUILDING 


Patented Water Jackets, having the tuyere an integral 
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Big Production Makes Low Grade Ore Profitable 


fe: ~ the low cost of handling as the treatment makes this possible—treatment today being so largely 
mechanica 

“S-A" Labor Saving Devices—Belt Conveyors, Feeders, Pan Conveyors, etc.—enable concentrator, smelter 
and mine owners to handle huge quantities of low-grade ore profitably. 

It is impossible to manufacture a “cheap” conveyor that will handle large capacities economically. ‘“S-A” 
Conveyors stand the gaff. Why? Because they are designed and built by men who know the field and specialize 
on this particular class of equipment only. 

“S-A"’ Engineers are not bound by hard and fast rules but adapt their skill to overcoming physical conditions. 


This traveling hopper and steel apron 
feeder travels on rails above a belt con- 
veyor and may be moved to a position 
beneath any one of several bin gates, 

which serve the conveyor. The apron and truck are driven by individual electric motors, The operator's platform 
with controllers for each motor is at the opposite end of the frame. This type of feeder was designed to meet a condi- 
tion where otherwise a number of stationary feeders with separate drives would have been required. 


Height of Machine 


————8 ft. 94 in. 


“S-A” Double Traveling Grizzley 
makes the following separation: 
3-in. to 24-in. lumps to 
l-in. to gy lumps by-pass to furnace 
Fines alow ‘T-in.) return to roaster. 
“S-A” Co. have kept abreast of the in. and anticipated the future. So let the “S-A” Engineering Corps care- 
—% study your particular requirements. Advice, —— plans and cost estimation (and a year’s subscription 
organ, “The Labor Saver’’), Laos obligation incurred. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. 
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Vot. 3, No. 9 


WASHINGTON 


SEPTEMBER, 1917 


THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL 


Official Organ of the American Mining Congress 


AN EXAMPLE AND AN APPEAL 


At every annual convention of the 
American Mining Congress held for 
several years past the enthusiasm of the 
convention has led various members to 
offer their services in building up the 
organization by adding to its member- 
ship. Most of this enthusiasm has not 
culminated. Membership commiitees 
have failed in their function. 

A new campaign is under way. A 
new era has been begun by the very 
effective work of Dr. Henry Mace 
Payne, who, having a few weeks’ time 
between professional engagements, de- 
voted it to the Mining Congress work, 
adding through his personal-effort more 
than one hundred’ active members and 
eight life members to the Mining Con- 
gress membership roll. 

Why should not each member of the 
Mining Congress take the same interest ? 
Will you, brother member, undertake to 
get one member during the next month, 
in order that in our next month’s issue 
we may publish a list of new members, 
bringing an equally powerful addition to 
the influence of the Mining Congress? 
Let each member get a member. Else- 
where in this issue will be found an ap- 
plication blank. Will you, brother mem- 
ber, follow the good example? 


A DEPARTMENT OF 
MINES AND MINING 


The need of a department of mines 
and mining, with its head a member of 
the President’s Cabinet, has never been 
more forcibly illustrated than in the 
present situation and during the present 


crisis. The Bureau of Mines has done 
splendid work, but the influence of the 
mining industry in the nation’s councils 
has of necessity been presented to the 
Executive through agencies with only 
a long-distance acquaintance ‘with the 
industry. 

The importance of mining to the na- 
tion’s welfare is not recognized. The 
treatment of the industry by the National 
Government is not and never has been 
fair. The mining industry has been the 
goat upon which the sins of all other 
industries have been loaded. 

It is hoped that the nation will learn 
its lesson without the intense punish- 
ment which seems to be necessary to 
educate the public in a new line of 
thought. Mining is the most important 
business of the nation. It should be first 
at the council table of the national ad- 
ministration. ; 

When will the nation awaken to the 
great importance of the creation of a 
department of mines and mining whose 
head shall be a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet? 


DRY NOW; EAT NEXT WINTER 


A clever and extremely serviceable 
bit of advertising is being sent out. by 
the American Steel and Wire Company 
as a weekly report on crop conditions, 
In addition to a comprehensive crop re+ 
port, other features of special interest 
are included. Its report for the .week 
ending August 11, 1917, in. addition to 
urging its readers to send to. the Agri- 
cultural Department, Washington, D, 
for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 841, giving 
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directions for the drying of fruits and 
vegetables, it also gives a sketch and di- 
rections for converting a hotbed sash and 
a box into a very satisfactory dryer. It 
may seem a long call from steel wire to 
dried potatoes, but the American Steel 
and Wire Company is far-sighted enough 
to understand that its prosperity depends 
upon the general prosperity of the coun- 
try, which in turn depends upon a suffi- 
ciency of food, and that the preserva- 
tion of fruits and vegetables which 
might otherwise be wasted is of vital 
importance to steel manufacturers. 


INDUSTRIAL SLAVERY 


A large part of the cost of all strikes 
must in the end be paid by the consumer. 
When strikes are primarily for the pur- 
pose of forcing unwilling employers to 
pay proper wages or for the purpose of 
enforcing conditions in which a willing 
erployer will be able to allow the de- 
mand of the wage-earner, the consumer 
should be willing to shoulder a part of 
the expense for the general good. But 
wher! the sole or the most important 
issue is the recognition of the union, it 
is extremely unfair that the consumer 
shall be required to assume the burden. 
At this time strikes are unusually preva- 
lent. In many instances the chief issue 
is the recognition of the union, which, 
as a rule, means the right to say that no 
man who is not a member of the union 
shall be permitted to work. In many 
instances the demand is for the complete 
recognition of the union, the adoption of 
the check-off (i. ¢., the collection by the 
employers of all dues and assessments 
levied upon the workmen by the union), 
and the closed shop. 

These demands mean that no man 
shall be permitted to earn a living for 
himself and his family except upon con- 
dition that he shall be a member of the 
union. THE MrIntnc ConcrEss JOURNAL 
believes that the independence of the 
American workmen is more important 
than any other issue which can arise in 
any industrial controversy. It believes 
that the right “to work and receive 
wages” is inherent to every man, whether 
he is a member of the union or not. It 
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believes that the requirement that any 
man shall or shall not be a member of 
any organization in order that he may 
perform his duty as a citizen is subver- 
sive of his liberty and constitutes a dan- 
gerous form of industrial slavery. 

Few strikes have ever been won where 
public sympathy has been against the 
strikers, and few strikes have been lost 
where the cause of the strikers has been 
endorsed by public sentiment. This is as 
it should be, and it is therefore impor- 
tant that the public shall fully under- 
stand the issues involved, because the 
human side of these controversies must 
not be lost to sight. The consumer has 
an interest, the general public has an 
interest which must be taken into ac- 
count, and in the end such settlement 
made as will make for the greatest pub- 
lic good and for the most complete in- 
dustrial liberty of all toilers in the ranks 
of America’s industrial life. 


CLOSING OF SMALL MINES 


It is freely admitted by those in ad- 
ministration circles who have had to do 
with the fixing of coal prices that the 
price fixed will undoubtedly close a con- 
siderable number of small mines, but the 
hope is expressed that the men employed 
in these mines can find employment in 
the larger mines, where facilities of pro- 
duction are such as to make their work 
more effective, and that the railroad 
companies can furnish cars more easily 
to a few large mines than to a larger 
number of large and small mines 
combined. 

To meet the present stress, all the 
mines, both large and small, should be 
operated to their fullest capacity. The 
closing of the small mines in any con- 
siderable number is the wiping out of 
that margin of production which marks 
the difference between a sufficiency of 
coal and a coal famine. The destruction 
of the business of the small operator is 
a standing menace to future conditions 
after the present exigency has passed. 
There are those who believe that the law 
of supply and demand, now temporarily 
set aside as to coal, will become perma- 
nent because of that fact that cheap coal 
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will be furnished to a public which had 
grown to believe that coal at very high 
prices was inevitable. Let us hope that 
this may be the beneficent result. It is 
not, however, a long stretch of the 
imagination to anticipate a shortage of 
coal so intense that the question of price 
will be most unimportant and that the 


great question will be to get coal at any 


price and under any condition. 

It is inconceivable that a dozen men 
with no previous knowledge of the coal 
business can succeed in a plan which the 
mature judgment of thousands of men 
with a life-long training in the coal busi- 
ness and actuated by the ‘highest patri- 
otic motives agree to be impossible. Un- 
less THe Mintnc ConcrEss JOURNAL 
is much mistaken, the old adage, “Provi- 
dence tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb,” will have ample opportunity for 
again demonstrating its truth before the 
coming winter is over, 


THE PUBLIC LANDS QUESTION 


For many years the American Mining 
Congress has been protesting against the 
proposal of establishing a Federal leas- 
ing system as the sole method under 
which the mineral lands and water pow- 
ers of the United States could be oper- 
ated. It has insisted in season and out 
of season that such a system was wrong ; 
that it would prevent development; that 


‘it would keep from the taxing power of 


the newer states most valuable property, 
and that it would foster monopoly in 
the hands of those who are already in 
control of property acquired under the 
public land system. ‘The Mining Con- 
gress has particularly protested against 
the kind of administration which de- 
prived individuals of rights acquired in 
accordance with the construction placed 
upon the mining laws and who had in- 
vested large sums in the development of 
mining and water power properties, as 
nearly as possible in accordance with the 
departmental construction of the public 
land laws. 

The result of this general protest 
against a Federal leasing of, mineral 
lands has been to transform the radical 
and restrictive leasing measures first 
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proposed to a leasing bill fairly liberal 
in its provisions and providing that these 
conditions shall operate side by side with 
the present land system, under which 
patents may be granted under proper 
conditions to those who require a stable 
title as a basis for investment. On an- 
other page will be found a synopsis of 
the compromise bill, approved by prac- 
tically all western interests, and which 
seems likely to be enacted by Congress 
during the current year. THe MINING 
ConcrREss JOURNAL congratulates the 
West and those who have fought in this 
contest upon the fact that out of all the 
agitation a bill has been developed which 
is fairly satisfactory to all interests. 


WESTERN MINE DEVELOPMENT 

THE MrIninc Concress JouRNAL has 
repeatedly urged the great need of ex- 
ploitation companies for the purpose of 
developing prospects, and has pointed out 
the importance of having other metal 
mines available for the utilization of cap- 
ital, brains and energy now employed in 
these mines which sooner or later will 
be exhausted. It has pointed out the 
importance of contemporaneous develop- 
ment of a large number of prospects in 
order that such an average may be 
secured as will insure that some among 
the whole will be developed into paying 
properties, thus recompensing the loss 
which unsuccessful development of other 
prospects entail. 

The manufacture of mines (the de- 
velopment of prospects), offers a field 
giving promise of large profits to capital 
and also bringing benefit to the commu- 
nities in which the development work is 
done. ‘The West offers numberless op- 
portunities for such investments. The 
larger mine development companies have 
been most successful in enterprises of 
this kind. 

It may be urged that these have taken 
the cream of offerings and that what 
remains may not justify investment. If 
this were true these companies would 
not still be on the hunt for other oppor- 
tunities. It is also true that because 
these companies have rejected an offer- 
ing is not proof that it does not possess 
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merit, but only that at the price offered 
it did not appeal at that time. 

Such a prospect might be imost desira- 
ble for a smaller company, or at a time 
when the demand is greater for its 
product. One great drawback to eastern 
investment in western mines is the fact 
that many promoters have taken advan- 
tage of the fact that investors could not 
make ‘proper investigation of the condi- 
tions surrounding an offering except at 
a greater expense than a small invest- 
ment would justify. 

The Utah Chapter of the American 
Mining Congress has developed a plan 
which was presented in the August issue 
of the Mintnc Concress JouRNAL to 
meet this situation. It is hoped that 
other State Chapters will take up this 
work and that through the National Or- 
ganization a complete clearing house 
may be developed. The Mining Con- 
gress will gladly render any possible 
service in this direction. 

To quote the Engineering and Mining 
Journal: “Not only is the field of oppor- 
tunity not barren, but there is a marked 
need pf an exploitation company for 
the handling of comparatively small 
properties.” 


THE PRICE OF COAL 


The fixing of a maximum price upon 
coal and a minimum price upon wheat 
emphasizes the distinction in the public 
mind between mining and farming. 

For years dollar wheat was the ambi- 
tion of the wheat-raising farmer. Dur- 
ing these years, when wages and operat- 


ing costs were much lower than now, the 


cost of the labor and supplies involved in 
the production of coal was considerably 
in excess of $1 per ton. The cost of coai 
production has increased very much 
more in proportion than the cost of 
raising wheat. 

Coal is an absolute necessity in our 
industrial life. Wheat is very impor- 
tant, but not a necessity. There are 
plenty of substitutes for wheat, but ab- 
solutely no substitute for coal. Yet a 
minimum price of $2 per bushel is fixed 
for wheat and a maximum price of $2 a 
ton is fixed for coal, with slight varia- 
tions governed by locality. 
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It is true that the public should he 
supplied with coal at the lowest cost pos- 
sible, granting a proper wage to the 
miner and a fair profit to the producer. 
But THe Mrninc Concress Journar 
contends that the price fixed by the ad- 
ministration does not leave a fair profit 
to the producer after paying fair wages 
and providing the necessary overhead 
charges for depreciation of mining 
plants and for the exhaustion of mining 
property except in the very large mines. 
These mines will produce approximately 
five hundred million tons of coal if trans- 
portation facilities are provided. This 
will leave the country fifty million tons 
short of the necessary amount which 
must be produced at a loss if a coal 
famine is to be averted. 

The writer has not and never did have 
any personal interest in coal production, 
and his only interest in the price is that 
of the buyer. The writer has a consid- 
erable interest in the price of wheat as 
a producer, and every personal interest 
would approve the minimum price upon 
wheat and the maximum price upon coal, 
but an interest broader than the personal 
interest forces the conclusion that the 
action of the administration in this mat- 
ter is dangerously wrong. . What the 
country needs today is to stimulate the 
highest possible production. The hope 
of profit is the only incentive which has 
ever induced business enterprises, as a 
whole, to speed up production. Patriotic 
motives will undoubtedly stimulate a 
large percentage of coal operators to 
produce the highest amount possible, 
even though the profits are practically 
eliminated by the price fixed by the Gov- 
ernment; but can anyone be foolish 
enough to suppose that new mines are 
to be opened, that increased develop- 
ment is to be carried on, that new ma- 
chinery of production is to be created 
in order to supply a temporary need for 
fuel, when it is almost certain that the 
machinery thus created will be useless 
as soon as the present emergency is 
passed? Will the 50,000,000 tons of 
coal in addition to ordinary production 
which this country will absolutely re- 
quire to prevent a coal famine be pro- 
vided by these conditions? 
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Will our railroads be forced to com- 
mandeer coal which is offered for ship- 
ment over their lines in order that they 
may operate trains to carry the mini- 
mum-priced wheat to the central mar- 
kets? Will the poor of our great cities, 
unable to buy this wheat because the 
manufacturing plants which furnish em- 
ployment are closed for lack of coal, 
commend the monumental foolishness of 
those who cut off the supply at its source? 
Truly we are embarking upon a sea of 
uncertainty. A coal famine under any 
circumstance would be a great calamity, 
but a coal famine brought about by the 
idiotic belief that one man _ without 
business training in any big business un- 
dertaking can know more about the man- 
agement of a huge enterprise than five 
thousand men whose lives have been de- 
voted to a practical study of its prob- 
lems would be a national humiliation. 

(Note: Since dictating the above a letter 
came to this office, from which we quote: 
“The purpose of this company was to develop 
on a pretty large scale, but on account of the 
agitation against the coal business and the 
probable Government interference, we have 
decided to await the passing of the storm of 


indiscretion now so seriously threatening the 
coal business.”) 


A GROWING MINING 
ORGANIZATION 


With the election of Mr. George H. 
Crosby, of Duluth, as a director and 
vice-president of the American Mining 
Congress, intensified interest in the prob- 
lems of the iron ore industry became 
assured. In the recent campaign for the 
organization of an iron chapter of the 
Congress practically all of the large cor- 
porations and independent operators in 
the Duluth district took memberships in 
the Congress for themselves and their 
various subsidiaries. The ore-carrying 
transportation companies, in similar 
manner, have recognized the fact that 
the American Mining Congress today is 
the strongest visible link between the 
operator-producer and the Government, 
and are participating in the deliberations 
of the Congress in earnest anticipation 
that a solution may be found for many 
of the present problems in that district. 
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In years past gold and silver, lead and 
zinc, copper and coal have occupied 
prominent places in the programs of the 
Congress’ sessions, and there is no rea- 
son why, with the enormously strong 
representation which the iron and steel 
industry now have in the Congress, the 
new Iron Chapter should not become a 
potent factor in the affairs of the Con- 
gress and at the same time receive much 
benefit from the sympathetic coopera- 
tion of the other branches of the mining 
industry. 

Until recently the oil industry has felt 
that its problems were specifically exclu- 
sive, but at the last session of the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress, in Chicago, about 
25 per cent of the papers discussed were 
related to petroleum and its problems. 
This situation and its past achievements 
induced the leading operators of Cali- 
fornia to volunteer their support for an 
oil chapter of the Congress, and the 
memberships recently acquired in Cali- 
fornia are the nucleus of what promises 
to be another strong adjunct in our 
national work. 

The anthracite coal mining companies 
of Pennsylvania, in similar manner, have 
joined their bituminous brethren in a 
concentrated endeavor to improve coal 
mining conditions generally ; and to sum- 
marize, it might be said that at the pres- 
ent time, as never before, all branches of 
the mining industry are cooperating 
heartily through the Congress toward se- 
curing the fullest measure of relief from 
various oppressive conditions and toward 
assisting the Government in the fullest 
measure possible in all proper and prac- 
tical lines. 


THE OIL SITUATION 


One of the great national problems 
which will present itself in a forcible 
way in the not distant future is the pro- 
duction of petroleum. The use of gaso- 
line as a motive power is increasing with 
great rapidity. Actual war progress at 
the front cannot go on with perfect ef- 
fect without the use of very large quan- 
tities of gasoline. 

In order that the present demand shall 
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be met there must be a continually in- 
creasing number of producing wells de- 
veloped. To supply the increased de- 
mand occasioned by the war situation 
will call for a largely increased develop- 
ment of oil wells. The Requa-Haseltine- 
McQuigg report in California shows 
that the average well the fourth year 
only produces one-half as much as the 
first year; that the average life of a well 
does not exceed thirty years, and that 
after the tenth year the production is 
comparatively negligible. According to 
the report of the committee on petro- 
leum of the California State Council of 
Defense, the production in that state for 
1916 amounted to 13,200,000 barrels 
more than was consumed; during the 
first five months of 1917 the consump- 
tion exceeded the production 5,415,000 
barrels, or approximately 35,860 barrels 
per day. When we add to this the 
additional demand for military use, it 
will be readily seen that some effort 
must be made to stimulate the develop- 
ment of oil wells if the present consump- 
tion is to be continued and the war 
demand met. 

It is true that a large saving of gaso- 
line can be effected by greater economy 
on the part of automobile users, but even 
this would not ordinarily be sufficient to 
meet the increased demand for indus- 
trial and military purposes. It is esti- 
mated that to meet the present shortage 
and to make up the shrinkage in pro- 
duction of the present wells in California 
would require the bringing in of 800 
additional wells, and no one vet has 
been able to predict how many addi- 
tional wells would be required to 
meet the increased demand for military 
purposes. - 

In other words, in the state of Cali- 
fornia alone there should be drilled dur- 
ing the present year from one thousand 
to two thousand producing oil wells. 
The average cost of drilling a well dur- 
ing the past in the shallow field, say, 
1,000 feet, has been approximately 
$7,500. One thousand wells at the old- 
time prices would cost approximately 
$7,500,000. Including the cost of dry 
wells to bring in 1,000 producing wells 
at present prices would require an ex- 
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penditure during the year of approxi- 
mately $15,000,000. 

This, then, is the absolute necessity if 
the nation’s demand for petroleum 
products is to be met. At the present 
time contracts cannot be made for oil 
well casing for delivery within eighteen 
months, nor at prices less than 100 to 300 
per cent advance upon the regular prices. 
The failure to include oil well casing 
as a war material has made utterly im- 
possible the development of the oil wells 
which are essential to meet our national 
necessity. The situation in California 
is more or less typical of the nation’s 
condition. The Council of National De- 
fense may well give grave consideration 
to the serious problems involved in the 
future of the petroleum industry. 


WORSE THAN A DESERTER 


The necessity for increased production 
in all lines makes particularly dangerous 
the increasing number of labor strikes in 
various parts of the country. The great 
world war for democracy cannot be won 
except food, fuel and war munitions are 
produced in largely increased quantities. 
To accomplish this in normal times 
would require a speeding up of industrial 
processes; to accomplish it during pres- 
ent conditions will require that every 
productive agency shall work under 
pressure all of the time. The great busi- 
ness of the country is to win the war. 
All patriotic citizens are willing to set 
aside their rights of personal liberty so 
far as necessary to enable the Govern- 
ment to most effectively meet its neces- 
sities. This duty rests in an equal way 
upon all citizens. It does not require the 
wage-earner to continue to work at old- 
time wages when the necessities of life 
have so increased in cost that even with 
the greatest of economy and prudence 
he is unable to properly support his 
family. Unless some other method is 
available by which this inequality can be 
righted, the strike is justifiable. Organ- 
ized labor should endeavor to provide a 
different method. 

The nation requires continuous serv- 
ice. The workman needs continuous 
employment. The employers’ profits de- 
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pend upon continuous operation. Every 
interest involved can be best served by 
an orderly settlement of the dispute. All 
other disputes are settled by arbitration 
or judicial determination. Why not la- 
bor disputes? Is it because the direct 
parties to such disputes feel able to gain 
by force more than can be hoped for 
through a fair arbitration? This motive, 
if it exists, should not be tolerated for a 
moment at any time, and particularly at 
the present time, when the lives of our 
soldiers in the trenches and the success 
of our nation in its fight for world 
democracy depends upon the food and 
supplies which will not be available ex- 
cept each loyal citizen shall perform his 
best service and his full duty. The pub- 
lic interest should now be accepted as 
supreme, and at this time the man who 
chooses to strike for increased wages 
when any other method is available by 
which he can secure redress is entitled 
to the same public approbation as the 
deserter from military service. This 
only upon the theory that ‘some other 
method of redress is available. If no 
such remedy exists, then it is the duty of 
the Government to provide such remedy, 
and he who opposes such legislation is 
worse than the deserter. 


ABOUT THE COAL TRADE 


A recent contribution to the Washing- 
ton Post by Ryley Grannon, under the 
title of “War Costs a Menace,” says 
that the strong men in the Government 
“have discovered that the coal producers 
‘put one over’ when they agreed to sell 
for $3 a ton, and the copper producers 
also ‘put one over’ when they agreed to 
$16.50 a ton. In each case the profits 
are more than 100 per cent.” 

This statement is not only false, but 
its publication has a tendency to create 
conditions which will leave our armies 
at the front defenseless and our people 
at home in want. Coal*and copper are 
two of the prime necessities of the war. 
Copper even is worthless without coal. 

The country will need at least 50,- 
000,000 tons of coal more than has ever 
been produced, and a failure to produce 
this additional amount will: be disas- 
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trous. Labor is scarce and becoming 
scarcer; transportation facilities will not 
be adequate to meet the increased de- 
mand for service, when winter arrives, 
unless all facilities for the storage of 
coal at points remote from the mines are 
utilized during the summer months. 
Dealers cannot be expected to buy and 
store coal when a lower price is prom- 
ised for the future. 

Transportation companies must be 
urged by every possible reason to dis- 
tribute as rapidly as possible to the cen- 
ters of consumption. Coal producers of 
the country must be urged by every pos- 
sible reason to stimulate the highest pos- 
sible production. 

For six years prior to the beginning 
of the war bituminous operators had 
been selling their coal at an average loss 
of 10 cents per ton on the total praduc- 
tion in the country. During these years 
hundreds of coal producing companies 
had gone into bankruptcy. In Pitts- 
burgh, the great coal producing center, 
three of the largest companies were in 
receivers’ hands. The bituminous coal 
trade was on the verge of bankruptcy 
and collapse. Most producers were tied 
up with long-time contracts at low 
prices which could not be and were not 
broken. The small amount of free coal 
(coal not under contract) was entirely 
inadequate to meet the increased demand, 
and buyers were clamoring for the privi- 
lege to buy this small percentage of re- 
maining free coal at enormously high 
prices. 

This was the condition when the Coal 
Committee of the Council of National 
Defense invited the coal operators to 
convene in Washington, at which time 
they agreed to accept less than half the 
market price for such coal as was avail- 
able for delivery, and this notwithstand- 
ing the fact that this was the first oppor- 
tunity to meet the deficit which had been 
created by six years of business loss. 

With this statement of fact, instead 
of criticising the coal operators for their 
course, instead of accusing them of 
sharp practice and of taking advantage 
of the nation’s necessities, they should 
be given credit for almost superhuman 
good intention, denying themselves the 
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right to reimburse themselves for the 
benefit of people who had taken the ad- 
vantage of their losses during the years 
referred to, and agreeing to a maximum 
price of $3 per ton for domestic con- 
sumption and $2.50 per ton to the 
Government. 

What the country needs is an imme- 
diate increase of coal production and 
distribution. It needs that more than 
any other one thing, and in the face of 
largely increased cost of supplies, a 
shortage of labor, a lack of proper trans- 
portation facilities, surely the coal oper- 
ator must not in addition to these han- 
dicaps be burdened with an unjust and 
ungrateful public criticism. 

Dealers and large users must lay in 
adequate supplies. Domestic consumers 
must be stimulated to provide for prob- 
able needs, and this must be done now 
to insure against want during the com- 
ing winter. Abnormal production and 
abnormal distribution must begin at 
once. There need not be a coal famine 
if the orderly conduct of production and 
distribution is not interfered with. ~ 


LIKE RED PEPPERS 

“Take the Sherman anti-trust law 
and hang it up on the back porch like a 
string of red peppers, and let it hang 
there until the war is over.” This is the 
expression of a prominent manufacturer 
when his opinion on the subject was 
asked recently by a high Government 
official. 


SON OF FORMER PRESIDENT 
MADE COAL ADMINISTRATOR 


Dr. Harry A. Garfield, the new coal ad- 
ministrator whose cut appears on the out- 
side cover of this issue, was born in Hiram, 
Ohio, October 11, 1863. He is the son o1 
James A. Garfield, one of the martyred presi- 
dents of the United States. He is an alumnus 
of Williams College of which he is now the 
president. He is nationally known as an 
educator and a lawyer. His class in politics 
at Princeton University was one of the 
most popular classes in that institution. Dr. 
Garfield was the organizer of the Lake Erie 
Alliance and Wheeling Coal Company which 
developed a large acreage of virgin coal land 
in the No. 8 district of Ohio. The property 


is now conducted by the Jefferson Coal Com- 
pany, which is operated by the New York 
Central. 
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IRON REGION TO HAVE 
EXPERIMENT STATION 


Minneapolis to Be Site of New Bureau of 
Mines Station—To Study Treatment of 
Low-Grade Ores 


Secretary of the Interior Lane has author- 
ized the establishment of. a mining experi- 
ment station at Minneapolis, Minn., under 
the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Mines, the 
station to represent the iron mining districts. 

Director Van H. Manning, of the Bureau 
of Mines, in making his recommendation that 
such a station be established at Minneapolis, 
said: “The bureau should as soon as possi- 
ble give attention to the treatment and con- 
centration of low-grade iron ores, with the 
purpose of increasing the iron ore reserves 
of this country by making available those 
low-grade ores which at present cannot be 
economically smelted. 

“Vast as are the ore reserves of Minnesota, 
at the present rate of production the high- 
grade ores now developed will be almost 
exhausted within thirty years. However, 
there are huge deposits of lower-grade ores 
not now utilized, and these will become of 
great value if their treatment can be made 
profitable. Some important problems that 
must be solved if the high standards of the 
mining industry are to be maintained are: 

“The concentration of the hematite ores, 
carrying from 35 to 50 per cent iron, which 
are now practically worthless. 

“The concentration of great quantities of 
magnetite ores, particularly those on the 
east end of the Mesaba Range. 

“The utilization of titaniferous ores that 
occur in considerable abundance in north- 
east Minnesota. Owing to metallurgical dif- 
ficulties, these ores are not now utilized. 

“The concentration of the low-grade man- 
ganese ores of the Cuyuna Range. If these 
ores could be concentrated and their phos- 
phorus content decreased, they would be 
very valuable, whereas they are not now 
utilized to any great extent.” 

The new station will work in cooperation 
with the School of Mines of the University 
of Minnesota, which is located at Minneapolis. 


LABOR SHORTAGE AND STRIKES 
HAMPER PRODUCTION OF COAL 


The decline in output of coal is chiefly to 
be attributed to a relative increase in labor 
shortage and strikes. In Illinois this factor. 
limiting production, rose from a normal level 
of 4 per cent to more than 16 per cent of the 
full-time output. In Kansas also scattering 
strikes continued to limit production. The 
dull market in Towa was obscured during the 
week ended August 11 by a sharp increase in 
car shortage and losses due to labor—From 
the Geological Survey's Weekly Coal Repori. 
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COAL PRICES FIXED 
BY EXECUTIVE DECREE 


President Wilson Cuts Prices One-third Be- 
low That Fixed Voluntarily by the 
Operators 


Without question, the past month has been 
one of the most notable in the history of the 
coal mining industry. The President of the 
United States has fixed the prices of bitu- 
minous and anthracite coal and has specified 
the margin which jobbers may allow for their 
profit. He has named a coal dictator, who is 
clothed with ample powers to control prices 
of coal so as to insure its reaching the con- 
sumer without more than reasonable margins 
being collected by retailers. 

From the time that the legislation authoriz- 
ing the President to fix prices and control 
fuels became a law, there has been great un- 
certainty as to what steps would be taken. 
Prior to the President’s order it had been 
anticipated that the matter of price fixing 
would be left until after the appointment of 
the coal administrator, so that that official 
could pass upon the conclusions reached by 
th Federal Trade Commission as to costs. 
There was great surprise consequently when 
the President himself announced the prices 
which are about to follow. At first it was 
thought the President intended to place a 
board composed of three men at the head of 
the fuel administration. It had been sug- 
gested to the President by very influential 
persons that a board consisting of Francis S. 
Peabody, chairman of the committee on coal 
production; William B. Colver, of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and John P. White, 
president of the United Mine Workers of 
America, be named. It is said that this plan 
received the careful consideration of the 
President. From the first, however, he leaned 
toward a one-man administration, such as 
had been provided for the control of foods. 

When it became fairly well understood that 
the President was to appoint an individual to 
head the fuel administration there was much 
speculation, with considerable display of 
nervousness, as to who it would be. It can 
be said with all truthfulness that great relief 
was felt among coal operators present in 
Washington when it was learned that Dr. H. 
A. Garfield had been selected for the place. 

President Wilson’s official statement as 
given out at the White House is as follows: 

“The following regulations shall apply to the 
intrastate, interstate and foreign commerce of 
the United States, and the prices and margins 
referred to herein shall be in force pending 
further investigation or determination thereof 
by the President.” 


JOBBERS MARGINS 


1. A coal jobber is defined as a person (or 
other agency) who purchases and resells coal 
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to coal dealers or to consumers without physi- 
cally handling it on, over, or through his own 
vehicle, dock, trestle, or yard. 

2. For the buying and selling of bituminous 
coal a jobber shall not add to his purchase 
price a gross margin in excess of 5 cents per 
ton of 2,000 pounds; nor shall the combined 
gross margins of any number of jobbers who 
buy and sell a given shipment or shipments 
of bituminous coal exceed 15 cents per ton 
of 2,000 pounds. 

3. For buying and selling anthracite coal a 
jobber shall not add to his purchase price a 
gross margin in excess of 20 cents per ton 


_ of 2,240 pounds when delivery of such coal 


is to be effected at or east of Buffalo. For 
buying and selling anthracite coal for delivery 
west of Buffalo, a jobber shall not add to his 
purchase price a gross margin in excess of 30 
cents per ton of 2,240 pounds. The combined 
gross margins of any number of jobbers who 
buy and sell a given shipment or shipments 
of anthracite coal for delivery at or east of 
Buffalo shall not exceed 20 cents per ton of 
2,240 pounds; nor shall such combined mar- 
gins exceed 30 cents per ton of 2,240 pounds 
for the delivery of anthracite coal west of 
Buffalo. Provided, that a jobbers’ gross mar- 
gin realized on a given shipment or shipments 
of anthracite coal may be increased by not 
more than 5 cents per ton of 2,240 pounds 
when the jobber incurs the expense of re- 
screening it at Atlantic or Lake ports for 
trans-shipment by water. 


ANTHRACITE PRICES 


4. Effective September 1, 1917, the maxi- 
mum prices per ton of 2,240 pounds free on 
board cars at the mines for the grades and 
sizes of anthracite coal hereinafter specified 
shall not exceed the prices indicated in para- 
graph 5 when such coal is produced and sold 
by the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron 
Co., Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., Lehigh 
and Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., Hudson Coal Co., 
Delaware and Hudson Co., Scranton Coal Co., 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Coxe Bros. & Co., 
Pennsylvania Coal Co., Hillside Coal and Iron 
Co., Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road Co., Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Coal Co., Susquehanna Coal Co., Susquehanna 
Collieries Co., Lytle Coal Co., or the M. A. 
Hanna Coal Co. 

5. The grades and sizes for which the maxi- 
mum prices are specified are as follows. White 
Ash anthracite coal of the grades that between 
January 1, 1915, and January 1, 1917, was uni- 
formly sold and recognized in the coal trade 
as coal of White Ash Grade; Red Ash anthra- 
cite coal of the grade that between January 
1, 1915, and January 1, 1917, was uniformly 
sold and recognized in the trade as coal of 
Red Ash grade, and Lykens Valley anthracite 
coal that is mined exclusively from the Lykens 
Valley seams and of the grade that between 
January 1, 1915, and January 1, 1917, was uni- 
formly sold and recognized in the coal trade 
as coal of Lykens Valley grade. 


: 
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Lykens 
White Ash Red Ash Valley 
Grade Grade 
Broken . . . $4.55 
Stove 4.70 
Chestnut . 4.80 
Pea... 4.00 


6. Producers of anthracite coal who are not 
specified in paragraph 4 shall not sell the vari- 
ous grades and sizes of anthracite coal at 
prices that exceed by more than 75 cents per 
ton of 2,240 pounds free on board cars at 
the mines the prices enumerated in paragraph 
5. Provided, that any producer of anthracite 
coal who incurs the expense of rescreening 
it at Atlantic or Lake ports for trans-ship- 
ment by water may increase the price thereof 
by not more than 5 cents per ton of 2,240 
pounds. : 

7. Producers of anthracite coal specified in 
paragraph four of these regulations shall not 
sell anthracite coal to producers of anthracite 
coal not specified in paragraph four. 

8. Dealers and selling agents shall not sell 
coal produced by the producers included in 
paragraph four on the basis of the prices 
fixed at the mine for coal produced by pro- 
ducers not specified in said paragraph. 

Woodrow Wilson. 
The White House, 
August 23, 1917. 


The price-fixing statement, as prepared at 
the White House and signed by the President, 
is as follows: 

“The following scale of prices is prescribed 
for bituminous coal at the mine in the several 
coal producing districts. It is provisional 
only. It is subject to reconsideration when 
the whole method of administering the fuel 
supplies of the country shall have been satis- 
factorily organized and put into operation. 
Subsequent measures will have as their object 
a fair and equitable control of the distribu- 
tion of the supply and of the prices not only 
at the mines but also in the hands of the mid- 
dlemen and the retailers. 

“The prices provisionally fixed here are 
fixed by my authority under the provisions 
of the recent Act of Congress regarding ad- 
ministration of the food supply of the coun- 
try, which also conferred upon the Executive 
control of the fuel supply. They are based 
upon the actual cost of production and are 
deemed to be not only fair and just, but liberal 
as well. Under them the industry should 
nowhere lack stimulation.” 

Note:—Prices are on f. o. b. mine basis 
for tons of 2,000 pounds. 


Run of Prepared Slack or 


sizes screenings 
2.25 1.75 
2.25 1.75 
2:25 1.75 


2.40 1.90 


Pennsylvania 
Maryland 

West Virginia 

West Virginia (New 


Virginia 
Ohio (thick vein)... 
Ohio (thin vein).... 
Kentucky 
Kentucky (Jellico. .. 
Alabama (big seam). 
Jaeger and Corona) 
Alabama (Cahaba 
and Black Creek) . 
Tennessee (eastern) . 
Tennessee (Jellico). . 
Indiana 
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Dr. Harry A. Garfield, who has taken up 
his duties as coal controller, has announced 
that three cardinal principles will be observed. 
They are: 

1. Fair treatment of operators under condi- 
tions which would stimulate production. 

2. Fair treatment of the jobbers, with re- 
strictions which would prevent this branch 
of the trade taking advantage of the retailer. 

3. Fair treatment of the retailer, with restric- . 
tions, which would prevent exorbitant profits. 

“We will try,” Dr. Garfield said, “to obtain 
coal for the consuming public without work- 
ing undue hardship to any department of the 
trade, and we believe that much can be accom- 
plished in this direction. Just what reductions 
are possible is a matter of conjecture; we 
must first get our organization into operation. 

“It is possible that a system of licensing 
will be adopted in order to obtain complete 
control of the situation in the interests of all, 
and this may be done largely on the plan 
worked out for the control of the wheat sup- 
ply. In this way we could compel the jobbers 
to accept the ruling of the President as to the 
profits they shall make, as the license could be 
rescinded if conditions were not met.” 

The problem of controlling the retailer, Dr. 
Garfield admitted, is complicated, because of 
the many companies and individuals involved, 
but it can be stated that if necessary to prevent 
abuses a licensing system will be inaugurated 
also for that branch of the industry. 


F. G. Cottrell, chief mining engineer of the 
Bureau of Mines, has left Washington for a 
two months’ field trip. He will make the 
rounds of the mining experiment stations be- 
fore returning to Washington. 
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PRIORITY ORDER COVERS 
COAL FOR NORTHWEST 


To Meet Critical Situation, President Makes 
First Use of New Power Granted Ten 
Days Before. 


An adequate coal supply for the North- 
west is insured by a priority order issued on 
instructions from the President. This is the 
first of these orders to be issued, and bids 
fair to become a historic document. It reads 
as follows: 

“Whereas by the act of Congress entitled 
‘An Act to Amend the Act to Regulate Com- 
merce, as Amended, and for Other Purposes,’ 
approved August 10, 1917, it is provided 
that during the continuance of the war in 
which the United States is now engaged, the 
President of the United States is authorized, 
if he finds it necessary for the national de- 
fense and security, to direct that such traffic 
or such shipment of commodities as, in his 
judgment, may be essential to the national 
defense and security shall have preference 
or priority in transportation ‘by any common 
carrier by railroad, water, or otherwise; and 

“Whereas, by virtue of the power con- 
ferred upon him by said act, the President 
has designated the undersigned as the per- 
son through whom the orders and directions 
authorized by said act shall be given; and 

“Whereas it has been made to appear, and 
the President through the undersigned finds 
that under present conditions and volume of 
shipment sufficient bituminous coal will not 
be transported via lake movement to Lake 
Superior and Lake Michigan ports before the 
close of navigation to supply the require- 
ments of the territory contiguous thereto, 
which is necessarily dependent upon move- 
ment by lake for supply of bituminous. coal, 
and that an adequate supply of bituminous 
coal in that territory is necessary for the 
national defense and security, and that a 
condition exists requiring the exercise of the 
powers vested in the President by the afore- 
said act of Congress, approved August 10th, 
1917, and conferred by the President upon 
the undersigned, as authorized by said act: 

“First—Now, therefore, by reason of the 
premises, the undersigned, in the name of the 
President, orders and directs that the rail- 
road companies named in subdivision ‘Third’ 
below, serving Lake Erie ports in the trans- 
portation of bituminous coal for transship- 
ment by vessel to ports on Lake Superior and 
Lake Michigan, shall and they are hereby di- 
re-ted, until further order, dailv to give pref- 
erence and priority in the distribution of 
cars to coal mines served by them and trans- 
port the same so that bituminous coal for 
transshipment as aforesaid by lake shall have 
preference and priority in transportation. 

“Se-ond—It is further ordered that all 


common carriers by water engaged in ship- 
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ment of lake bituminous coal, as aforesaid, 
shall and they are hereby directed, until 
further orders, to accept and receive all car- 
goes o. such coal tendered to them for ship- 
ment as aforesaid, and to so load, transport 
and deliver the same, that it shall have 
preference and priority in transportation. 

“Third—The railroad companies to which 
this order and direction applies are: 

“The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany; Campbell’s Creek Railroad Company; 
Cherry Tree and Dixonville Railroad Com- 
pany; The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
Company; The Cincinnati, Hamilton and 
Dayton Railway Company; The Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Railway 
Company; Coal and Coke Railway Company; 
Cumberland and Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany; Dents Run Railroad Company; De- 
troit and Toledo Shore Line Railroad Com- 
pany; Detroit, Toledo and Ironton Railroad 
Company; The East Broad Top Railroad and 
Coal Company; Erie Railroad Company; The 
Hocking Valley Railway Company; The 
Huntingdon and Broad Top Mountain Rail- 
road and Coal Company; The Kanawha and 
Michigan Railway Company; Kanawha and 
West Virginia Railroad Company; Kittan- 
ning Run Railroad Company; The Lake Erie 
and Western Railroad Company; Lake Erie, 
Franklin and Clarion Railroad Company; 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company; 
The Monongahela Railway Company; Mor- 
gantown and Kingwood Railroad Company; 
The New York Central Railroad Company; 
The New York, Chicago and St. Louis Rail- 
road Company; Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way Company; The Northern Ohio Railway 
Company; Pennsylvania Company; The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company; Pere Mar- 
quette Railroad Company; The Pittsburgh 
and Lake Erie Railroad Company; Pitts- 
burgh, Chartiers and Youghiogheny Railway 
Company; The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago and St. Louis Railroad; The Sandy Val- 
ley and Elkhorn Railway Company; The To- 
ledo and Ohio Central Railway Company; 
Toledo-Detroit Railroad Company; Toledo, 
St. Louis and Western Railroad Company: 
Wabash Railway Company; The Wabash 
Pittsburgh Terminal Railway Company; 
Washington Run Railroad Company: West 
Side Belt Railroad Company; West Virginia 
Northern Railroad Company; The Western 
Maryland Railway Company; The Wheeling 
and Lake Erie Railway Company: The 
Youngstown and Ohio River Railroad Com- 
pany; The Zanesville,and Western Railway 
Company.” 

Judge Robert S. Lovett, member of the 
War Industries Board of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, in charge of priority, was 
designated by the President as administra- 
tive officer under the provisions of the Pri- 
ority Shipments Act, approved August 10. 
Judge Lovett on August 20 issued the order 
relating to priority of coal shipments to the 
Northwest. 
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Early in August it became apparent to 
Mr. Peabody that more drastic steps had to 
be taken if the Northwest was to obtain its 
full requirements of coal. He called in con- 
ference representatives of the railroads and 
the operators most concerned. That they 
concurred in his views is indicated by the 
resolution adopted. Some interesting facts 
in connection with the Northwest situation 
were brought out at the meeting. 

A subcommittee reported as follows on 
August 14: 
It was determined that aggregate ton- 
nage to move during the season of 


There has been forwarded to August 11, 

The remainder to move August 1 to close 

Period remaining embraces 16 weeks, re- 

quiring shipment at a weekly rate of 1,062,000 
Coal now moving at a weekly rate of.. 940,000 
The estimated weekly increase via the port 

of Toledo, based upon increased trans- 

portation efficiency «+. 2,000,000 
Based on present operation this gives a 

1,140,000 
Total for sixteen weeks .............00. 18,100,000 


The foregoing represents a performance that can 
be made only under favorable seasonable conditions, 
or weather conditions, on the Great Lakes. In the 
event seasonable conditions compare with the average 
of the past twenty-five years the experience gained 
by the vessel owners determine that 50 per cent of 
this tonnage should be delivered with the close of the 
month of July; that the remaining 50 per cent should 
move as follows: 


November « 2,550,000 tons 


The spread of the remaining 50 per cent, however, 
will be altered by the fact that the Lake Erie Bitu- 
minous Coal Exchange has now perfected an arrange- 
ment with the vessel owners of all of the fleets 
navigating the Great Lakes, to the effect that an ade- 
quate supply will be supplied by the vessel owners 
at all Lake Erie ports as rapidly as cargoes of bitu- 
minous coal have been completed, under which con- 
ditions a _ substantial increase can reasonably be 
expected during the months of September, October 
and November, which, in effect, will represent an 
increase on approximately 3,000,000 tons over the 
same period 1916, provided coal is available to be 
moved. 

Further discussion of the subject developed that 
the situation at the Lake Erie front is that the ports 
west of Cleveland are up to full normal operating 
capacity, and ports Cleveland and east to Erie, Pa., 
inclusive, are subnormal due to shortage of ship- 
ments from western Pennsylvania, Fairmont, Cam- 
bridge, and Ohio No. 8 Districts. 

In order to bring a volume of lake coal to a ton- 
nage adequate to Lake necessities, it is necessary to 
increase shipments from the above mentioned dis- 
tricts which, in the judgment of this meeting, can 
only be accomplished by observing the action pro- 
posed in Resolution adopted at a meeting held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on August 1, between the Lake 
coal and iron ore shippers, representatives of the 
Northwestern dock interests, and railroads serving 
Lake Erie ports, arrived at after a thorough consider- 
ation of this question. 

The resolution is.as follows: 

“That it is the sense of this meeting that in view 
of the fact that the measures taken by the War 
Board in the efforts to increase coal shipments to the 
northwest have proven ineffective, because of the con- 
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ditions recited above, that unless preemptory orders 
be issued from some authoritative source to all coal 
operators in the Pittsburgh District, the Fairmont 
District, and the No. 7 Ohio District, that they must 
ship 50 per cent of the cars (excepting cars for rail- 
road fuel), furnished to their mines daily, to Lake 
Erie Ports for trans-shipment to the northwest until 
further notice, or until the present emergency is 
met, the situation in the northwest next winter will 
emount to a calamity.” 

This was confirmed by the meeting and recom- 
mended to the consideration of the coal and railroad 
sovernmental authorities, soliciting immediate action, 
if justifiable means can be found to make such action 
pessible. 

lt was also resolved that to obtain the desired 
increase in the movement of coal to Lake Erie ports, 
that the same method of car distribution to all mines 
in all districts be observed, as is now being applied 
to railroad fuel coal. 


Those present at the conference were F. S. 
Peabody, chairman, Committee on Coal Pro- 
duction; F. C. Baird, commissioner, Lake 
Bituminous Coal Exchange; G. L. Peck, 
chairman, Lake Coal and Ore Committee; 
Daniel Willard, chairman Advisory Com- 
mittee, Council of National Defense; E. H. 
DeGroot, Jr., H. C. Barlow and A. G. Gut- 
heim, Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision of Car Service; C. M. Sheaffer, chair- 
man, Commission on Car Service; William 
Collins, M. A. Hanna & Co., Cleveland; C. D. 
Caldwell, By-Products Coke Corporation, Chi- 
cago; George D. Cameron, chairman Execu- 
tive Committee, Lake Coal Shippers, Cleve- 
land; Wallace B. Donhan, vice-chairman, 
New England Coal Company, Boston; W. H. 
Groverman, secretary, Northwestern Coal 
Dock Operators’ Association, Minneapolis; 
Arthur Hale, vice-president, Consolidated 
Coal Company, Baltimore; D. R. Lawson, 
secretary, Central West Virginia Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association, Fairmont; Harold F. Lane, 
Railway Age Gazette; J. D. A. Morrow, 
commissioner, Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ 
Association, Pittsburgh; Peter Reiss, presi- 
dent, C. Reiss Coal Company, Sheboygan, 
Wis.; F. X. Patterson, Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Washington; W. J. Tomkins, traffic 
commissioner, Independent Salt Association, 
Chicago; Edward A. Uhrig, president, Mil- 
waukee Western Fuel Company, Milwaukee; 
.Charles D. Weeks, Milwaukee Coke and Gas 
Company, Milwaukee; R. S. McVeigh, vice- 
president, Island Creek Coal Company, Cin- 
cinnati; J. P. Yoder, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and J. B. Zerhl, secretary, Pittsburgh 
Vein Operators’ Association, Cleveland. 

Owing to the limited season in which the 
Lakes are open to navigation, Mr. Peabody 
was anxious that this situation be handled 
first. With the tidewater coal exchange in 
operation, the New England problem pre- 
sents less difficulties. Not only is it possible 
to continue coal shipments to New England 
in the winter, but the efforts both by rail 
and water are making promising headway 
toward relieving the situation. 

In order to acquaint the President with 
their specific knowledge of the coal situation 
affecting the Northwest, Francis S. Peabody, 
the chairman of the committee on coal pro- 
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duction; John P. White, president, and 
William Green, secretary, of the United Mine 
Workers of America, conferred on August 17 
with Mr. Wilson at the White House. Each 
was able to acquaint the President with 
many angles of the situation which had not 
been called to his notice previously. The 
granting of the priority order, which later 
was issued, was urged. 

Some of the conclusions reached the mid- 
dle of August by the railroads are expressed 
as follows by Fairfax Harrison, chairman oi 
their War Board: 

“Realizing that the question of providing 
an adequate fuel supply for the Northwest is 
one of national importance, involving the de- 
fense and security of the nation, because un- 
less the fuel can be placed there prior to the 
close of navigation there will be a reduction 
next year in the food supply produced in 
that section and in the amount of iron ore 
shipped down the Lakes, and also much suf- 
fering among the people of Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and the Dakotas this winter, this 
committee has been untiring in its efforts to 
improve the situation. 

“Although the cooperative efforts of the 
coal men, the Lake vessel-owners and the 
railroads have, as already shown, increased 
282 per cent the total movement of coal in 
the United States, this committee has been 
unable to direct that movement to the North- 
west to the extent that is necessary. 

“The committee desires to call attention to 
the fact that some of the extraordinary pow- 
ers that have recently been vested in the 
Federal Government may enable the admin- 
istration to apply a remedy which may re- 
sult in getting the necessary coal to the 
Northwest prior to the close of navigation. 

“In spite of the cooperative efforts of all, 
the amount of coal going via-the Lake Erie 
ports to the Upper Lake ports is not enough, 
and the general situation today is as follows: 

“Loaded into boats at Lake Erie ports: 


“Needed by the close of navi- 

“Balance to be loaded and 


moved 17,110,000 tons 


“in the sixteen remaining weeks when Lake 
navigation is normally open. 

“The amount of coal loaded into boats at 
Lake Erie ports, January 1 to August 12, is 
as follows: 


1917. 
11,890,000 


1916. Decrease. 
14,397,000 2,507,000 tons 


“Part of this decrease is due to the fact 
that navigation on the Lakes began three 
weeks later this year than in 1916, meaning a 
smaller movement in 1917 by 925,789 tons, 
based on 1916 figures. Part of the decrease 
also is because of less coal ‘having sought 
markets via the Lake ports. 

“For the purpose of expediting the move- 
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ment of coal via the Lakes, the ‘Lake Erie 
Bituminous Coal Exchange’ was formed, to 
take effect June 1, and this organiza- 
tion has been most helpful in expediting the 
movement. 

“Numerous and almost continuous meet- 
ings have been held by all parties interested— 
the railroads, the coal producers, the dock- 
men, the vessel-men, and others—for the pur- 
pose of increasing the volume moving to and 
via the Lake ports. 

“Due to a variety of causes, the total ship- 
ments of coal from these Lake Erie ports 
have not gone to the head of Lake Superior 
to the extent necessary, and this makes it 
doubly important to grant relief at once, as 
the fuel for domestic consumption in the 
great Northwest is largely supplied through 
Duluth and contiguous ports. It will be 
most difficult, if not impossible, to obtain 
relief during the winter months by rail ship- 
ments, because of the distance from the 
mines and weather conditions. 

“The movement of iron ore is dependent 
in part upon the movement of Lake coal.” 


RUSSIAN SCIENTIFIC COMMISSION 
TO STUDY MINING PROBLEMS HERE 


A Russian scientific commission is study- 
ing mining and metallurgical problems in the 
United States. It consists of: 

Theodore Foss, Mining Engineer and Di- 
rector of several mining works of the Ural 
Mountains; Ivan Goubkin, Mining Engineer 
and member of the Russian Geological Com- 
mittee; Avenir Snietkoff, member of the 
Russian Geological Committee; Alexander 
Stepanoff, Secretary. 

The Russian Ambassador describes the ob- 
ject of the commission’s visit as follows: 

“The purpose of the commission is to inves- 
tigate conditions of the mining industry in 
the United States so as to utilize the knowl- 
edge for development of Russia’s natural re- 
sources; to inspect the most important in- 
dustrial works; obtain information of mining 
legislation, and government work in research 
and in administration of the field of geology 
and mining; to acquaint the representative 
government institutions of the United States 
as well as the people with the natural re- 
sources of Russia, their present developments 
and future possibilities.” 


Potash Bill Passes Senate 


After considerable discussion the Senate, 
without serious opposition, passed Senator 
Pittman’s bill authorizing exploration for and 
disposition of potasium. This bill follows the 
lines of the oil land leasing bill. It formerly 
was included in that measure but as serious 
opposition had developed as to the other 
minerals which did not apply to potash, Sen- 
ator Pittman introduced a separate bill which 
would extend the power granted in the bill to 
cover the potash situation alone. 
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WISCONSIN’S GEOLOGIST HELPS 
UNCLE SAM ON WAR WORK 


Photo by Harris & Ewing 


W. 0. HOTCHKISS 
Member War Minerals Committee 


W. O. Hotchkiss, the state geologist of 
Wisconsin, who is spending much of his 
time in Washington at present, cooperating 
with the Government in its war research 
work, was born in Eau Clair, Wis. He at- 
tended the public schools at that place, and 
in 1908 was graduated from the State Uni- 
versity as an engineer. For two years he 
did economic geological and mining engi- 
neering work in private employ. He then 
joined the faculty of the University of Wis- 
consin, and for three years was instructor in 
geology. He left this position to become 
state geologist and to serve on the state 
highway commission. 

In the course of his work Mr. Hotchkiss 
has made careful studies of the geology of 
sections of the Lake Superior iron region, 
and in addition has done geological work in 
the cobalt district of Canada. 


O. P. Hood, the chief mechanical engineer 
of the Bureau of Mines, has been placed in 
general charge of* the station at Pittsburgh. 
Lawsum Stone has been made superintendent 
of the Pittsburgh station. 
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IMPORTS OF LEAD 
SHOW DECIDED INCREASE 


Geological Survey Statement Shows that 
268,952 Tons of Heavy Metal Were Con- 
sumed During First Half of Year. 


The United States Geological Survey, De- 
partment of the Interior, has undertaken a 
midyear canvass of lead production, the results 
of which have just been tabulated by C. E. 
Siebenthal. For convenience of comparison 
half the corresponding quantities for the 12 
months of 1916 are inclosed in brackets. The 
output of domestic desilverized lead, exclud- 
ing desilvered soft lead for the first six 
months of 1917, was 152,231 short ‘tons 
(158,235), the output of domestic soft lead, in- 
cluding desilverized soft lead, was 124,292 tons 
(117,879) and the output of lead produced 
aes foreign ores and bullion was 29,539 tons 

9,453) . 

In view of the scarcity of lead, the increase 
in lead of foreign origin is very encouraging. 
The greater part came from Mexico. Accord- 
ing ‘to the records of the Bureau of Domestic 
and Foreign Commerce, the total lead im- 
ported in the first six months of 1917 was 
30,620 tons (17,665) of which 22,507 tons came 
from Mexico (12,099), and 4,569 tons came 
from Canada (3,153). The exports of domes- 
tic lead amounted to 29,241 tons (50,283) and 
of foreign lead 6,066 tons (4,940). The lead 
used in articles exported with benefit of 
drawback was 3,270 tons (2,585). Thus the 
total exports of lead were 38,577 tons (57,808). 
Disregarding stocks, the apparent consump- 
tion of lead in this country in the six months 
was 268,952 tons (230,587). 

The production of new antimonial lead 
was 7,822 tons (12,019), and of secondary anti- 
monial lead 1,959 tons (2,065). The output 
of secondary pig lead by regular ore smelters 
was 7,578 tons (5,548). 

The average outside spot price of lead dur- 
ing the six months period was 99 cents a 
pound, as against 6.9 cents in 1916. 


MILLION-DOLLAR LABORATORIES 
TURNED OVER TO BUREAU OF MINES 


The new million-dollar laboratories of the 
Bureau of Mines, located in Pittsburgh, are 
practically completed, and have been for- 
mally turned over to Van H. Manning, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Mines. It was the 
intention upon the completion of these 
buildings to dedicate them with a great meet- 
ing of the representatives of the mining and 
chemical industries, but the war caused a 
postponement of the plans. The buildings 
will constitute the principal experiment sta- 
tion of the bureau, and will be used for 
carrving on the investigations into mining 
methods and the use of fuels. 


ee 
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BOSTON RETAILERS SCORED 
IN GOVERNMENT REPORT 


Federal Trade Commission Finds that They 
Did Not Hesitate to Take Advantage of 
Necessities of the Public to Boost Their 
Margins. 


Reports are being made by the Federal 
Trade Commission on the retail coal situa- 
tion in a number of cities. The following 
report on the situation in Boston is typical 
of others which are appearing: 

In making its investigation into the retail 
situation in Boston, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission collected from fifty-one retailers of 
anthracite information as to the amount of 
coal received, the prices paid to the producer 
or wholesaler, as the case might be, the 
prices at which the coal was resold to the con- 
sumer and the margins obtained (the margin 
being the difference between the cost price to 
the retailer and the sales price to the con- 
sumer). The investigation was conducted by 
Messrs. Gordon and Wright, agents of the 
Commission. 


RECEIPTS OF ANTHRACITE 


The fifty-one retailers from whom data were 
obtained received during the first five months 
of 1917, 652,017 net tons of anthracite. Dur- 
ing the corresponding months of 1916 they 
had received 778,387 net tons. The receipts 
in 1917 were thus only 838 per cent of the 
receipts in 1916. The existence of this short- 
age in the face of an increased output of an- 
thracite (the commercial production of an- 
thracite was nearly three million tons larger 
in the first five months of 1917 than in the 
corresponding period in 1916) shows clearly 
the situation in Boston, and, it may be added, 
in New England, also. It is obvious that the 
needs of Boston have not been taken care of. 

This loss in tonnage was by no means uni- 

‘formly distributed among the retailers. In 
fact sixteen retailers received more coal dur- 
ing January to May, 1917, than during Janu- 
ary to May, 1916, their increased receipts 
totaling 44,418 tons. Of this amount over 
half (26,023 tons) went to one dealer. On 
the other hand, thirty-five: retailers showed 
decreased coal receipts during January-May, 
1917, these decreases totalling 170,788 tons. 
In a number of cases the percentage of de- 
cline in the amount of coal received by re- 
tailers was quite large. Several retailers 
failed to receive even half as much coal dur- 
ing the first five months of 1917 as they had 
received during the first five months of 1916; 
and one retailer received only about one-sixth 
of his normal tonnage. 

No favored treatment appears to have been 
shown the largest companies as a class. How- 
ever, one of the leading companies was 


favored to an unusual degree. In the face of 
a marked shortage, it received 26,023 more 
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tons than during the corresponding period of 
1916. This increased tonnage represented an 
eighty-seven per cent increase in its receipts 
of authracite. 


RETAIL PRICES 


The household prices of egg, stove and 
chestnut coal were almost uniformly main- 
tained in Boston during April and May, 1917, 
at $9.50 per net ton, and the household price 
of pea coal was almost uniformly maintained 
at $8.50. On industrial sales of anthracite the 
retailers received varying prices, but- most of 
them charged during April and May either 
$9.25 or $9.50 ior egg, stove and chestnut, and 
either $8.25 or $8.50 for pea. Generally 
speaking, the larger retailers charged the 
lower price, and the smaller retailers the 
higher price, but this was by no means uni- 
versally the case. 

The large retailers (those who bought 10,000 
tons or more during January to May, 1916) 
obtained their coal on more favorable terms 
than the small retailers. On egg coal the 
large retailers on the average paid 36 cents 
less per ton in April than the small retailers, 
and 17 cents in May; on stove coal they paid 
39 cents less in April, and 35 cents less in 
May; and on chestnut coal they paid 49 
cents less in April and 48 cents less in May. 


MARGINS OBTAINED 


The margin, as already stated, is the differ- 
ence between the cost price to the retailer 
and the sales price to the consumer. The 
typical household price of egg, stove and 
chestnut coal in both April and May was 
$9.50 per ton. (One or two retailers in both 
of these months charged as much as $10.00 
per ton, but $9.50 was almost the universal 
price.) By combining these figures, that is, 
subtracting the cost figures from $9.50, we ob- 
tain the average margins. 

The average margin on egg coal obtained 
by all the retailers reporting was $2.85 in 
April and $2.75 in May; on stove coal it was 
$2.69 in April and $263 in May; and on 
chestnut coal it was $2.65 in April and $2.56 
in May. Since $2.00 a ton was ordinarily an 
ample margin, it is clear that the retailers on 
the whole received very large margins, and 
particularly is this true of the large retailers, 
who during April-May received margins aver- 
aging $2.92 per ton. 

Individual retailers, of course, obtained 
margins far exceeding the average. On egg 
coal, for example, there were five large re- 
tailers and three small retailers who in April 
obtained margins exceeding $3.50 per ton; 
and there were four large retailers and three 
small retailers who obtained these margins 
in May. Indeed one large retailer (the same 
concern that increased its coal receipts dur- 
ing January-May, 1917, by eighty-seven per 
cent, in the face of a considerable shortage) 
obtained margins of $4.10 and $442 on egg 
coal in April and May, respectively: of $3.91 
and $4.05 on stove coal in April and May: 
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and of $3.94 and $3.85 on chestnut in April 
and May. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the coal 
retailers of Boston, with a few notable ex- 
ceptions, did not hesitate during the period 
under discussion to take advantage of the 
necessities of the public, and to charge for 
anthracite a price that netted then un- 
reasonable margins. 


CERAMIC INDUSTRY GETS 
AN EXPERIMENT STATION 


Lack of Technical Knowledge Has Greatly 
Hampered Progress of Clay Working—Much 
Capital Invested. 


The establishment of a mining experiment 
station at Columbus, Ohio, under the juris- 
diction of the Bureau of Mines, to represent 
the ceramic industry of the United States, 
has been authorized. Columbus was selected 
as the site for the station because it is the 
capital of the state, recognized as the center 
of the clay working and allied industries, and 
also because the bureau can work in co- 
operation with the School of Ceramics at 
Ohio State University, and also gain the ex- 
pert advice of Prof. Edward Orton and Prof. 
Arthur S. Watts, noted authorities of the 
subject of ceramics, who are connected with 
that school. 

Director Van H. Manning, of the Bureau 
of Mines, in recommending that the subject 
of ceramics be taken up at this station, said: 

“No industry in this country offers more op- 
portunity for constructive effort and new 
development than does the ceramic industry. 
Moreover, the clay working and allied indus- 
tries represent one-third of all capital in- 
vested in crude mineral industries, and are, 
therefore, entitled to the same consideration 
as other industries now under study by the 
Government. However, the industry is un- 
progressive, largely on account of technical 
knowledge. The European research, upon 
which the progress of the industry has 
largely depended, is not now available. 
Moreover, this information is not always ap- 
plicable to American processes and materials. 
In the clay working industries, as in many 
other mineral industries, the utilization of 
low-grade materials is now imperative in 
order to prevent exhaustion of those high- 
grade materials which, if exhausted, would 
leave us at the mercy of foreign countries. 

“In the ceramic industry the fuel con- 
sumed represents approximately 20 per cent 
of the value of the wares produced, and as a 
rule a great deal of this fuel is unnecessarily 
wasted. Hence the value of the fuel wasted 
is very large, and the lessening of this waste 
‘demands immediate study. Moreover, the 
manufacturing wastes, due to faultv methods 
or practice, is very great, and at the present 
time there is no means of subsequently re- 
covering this waste. It is believed that enor- 
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mous savings can be effected in the clay 
working industry, but the subject has never 
been adequately studied, because the neces- 
sary outlay has been considered too great 
for individual firms to make. 

“Moreover, manufacturing processes which 
now endanger the lives and health of em- 
ployes.should be investigated promptly. In- 
vestigations upon a laboratory scale have 
proven inadequate. for the preparation of 
process specifications such as the industries 
demand before they will adopt less wasteful 
methods.” 


CAR SITUATION SHOWS 
A MARKED IMPROVEMENT 


The excess of unfilled car requisitions over 
idle cars, or what is ordinarily but inaccu- 
rately termed car shortage, was only one- 
aay as great on August 1, 1917, as on May 

The excess of unfilled car requisitions on 
May 1 was 148,627; on June 1 it was 106,649; 
on July 1 it was 77,682, and on August 1 it 
had been reduced to 33,776. 

This result has been accomplished at a 
time when the railroads are supplying from 
15 to 20 per cent more freight ‘service with 
the same number of cars than was being 
given this time last year, for the railroads 
handled in July a tremendous increase in 
both government and commercial traffic. 

The movement of cantonment supplies 
alone occupied the full services of more than 
30,000 cars. There was also an extraordinar- 
ily heavy demand for cars to transport food 
products, as well as materials to and from 
munition factories. 

The result above achieved has been accom- 
plished by cooperation with the railroads of 
shippers, regulating bodies, and the public 
generally. This cooperation has made pos- 
sible the intensive loading of freight cars, 
prompter unloading, the elimination of a 
large amount of unnecessary passenger train 
service, and an opportunity generally to util- 
ize the railroad plant efficiently. 

The aim of the railroads at the present 
time is to put each car to the greatest possi- 
ble use, to have empty cars placed where 
they are most needed, to prevent overlapping 
and unnecessary service; in other words, to 
make the entire railroad system of the United 
States the most effective possible transporta- 
tion agency in winning this war. 


Anthracite Committee 


A committee of anthracite operators, which 
may be termed the “War Board” of that in- 
dustry is constituted as follows: 

S. V. Warriner, Chairman, 437 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia; W. H. Williams, T. R. 
Dixon, S. T. Peters, W. H. Truesdale, C. F. 
Huber, E. E. Loomis, W. J. Richards, P. C. 
Madeiro. John Markle, Jackson E. Reynolds 
and E. W. Parker, Secretary. 
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MINING CONGRESS MEMBER 
WHO IS DOING BIG THINGS 


Photo by Harris & Ewing 
FLETCHER HAMILTON 
California’s Mineralogist 


As chief executive of the California State 
Mining Bureau, State Mineralogist Fletcher 
Hamilton occupies a highly important posi- 
tion in the mining industry, not only of Cali- 
fornia, but of the nation. 

California is isolated to a certain extent 
from the Industrial centers of the East on ac- 
count of the long railroad haul and high 
freight rates, but this adverse condition is 
of vital importance in but few instances. 
Practically every mineral substance required 
in war, as well as in peace ‘times, is either 
produced, or is possible of commercial de- 
velopment in that state, and many valuable 
materials located there are found in no other 
section of the country. 

Realizing the fact that a complete and de- 
tailed knowledge of these developed and un- 
developed mineral resources will without 
doubt materially aid in the successful com- 
pletion of the war in which the United States 
is now engaged, Mr. Hamilton has assigned 
his staff of trained assistants to the work of 
making field investigations and the bringing 
up-to-date of information already on record, 
relative to “war minerals” in particular. Thus 
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the buyer, the producer, and the government 
itself will find available for immediate use, 
definite facts which may at any time be re- 
quired for the advancement of the country’s 
welfare, all without cost and without loss of 
time. The energy and foresight thus exem- 
plified are but characteristic of the man, who 
is eminently fitted to direct the work of the 
Mining Bureau which has a record of thirty- 
seven years of achievement behind it, in 
which the interests of the mining public have 
at all times been most efficiently served. 

Fletcher Hamilton was born at San Fran- 
cisco in 1882, was educated in the public 
schools of that city, and graduated from the 
University of California in 1904, as mining 
engineer. After graduation he worked one 
year as engineer at the mines of the Kim- 
berly-Montana Mining Company, Montana, 
then returned to California as engineer and 
assistant manager of the Dairy Farm Mine in 
Placer Company. After serving in this ca- 
pacity for two years he became interested in 
a mining property in Mexico, the develop- 
ment of which he directed until July, 1909. 
At that time he returned to California, and 
operated a placer mine for several years in 
addition to which he carried on a consulting 
practice, examining mines in California, 
Nevada, and Mexico. This work was given 
up after receiving his appointment as State 
Mineralogist, January, 1913. 

Mr. Hamilton is an active member of the 
American Mining Congress. 


POMERENE ASKS FEDERAL 
CONTROL OF STEEL TRADE 


Would Regulate Iron Mining and Steel Man- 
ufacture After Manner Prescribed for 
Coal. 


That Senator Pomerene of Ohio is not con- 
tent to limit his ideas of Government con- 
trol to the coal situation is indicated by a 
bill introduced by him which provides for 
regulating the production, sale, and distribu- 
tion of iron ore, iron, steel, and their prod- 

ucts. The bill is drawn in practically the 
same form as his amendment which became 
the fuel section of the food control act: The 
bill was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, of which Senator Newlands 
of Nevada is the chairman. Senator New- 
lands, in discussing the matter on August 20, 
intimated that the immediate consideration 
of the bill is improbable. 


Charles P. White, who has been commis-. 
sioner of the Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ As-: 
sociation, has resigned to become general 
manager of the new Clarkson Coal Mining: 
Company, of Cleveland, with offices in the 


Rockefeller Building. 
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GOVERNMENT SPECIALISTS WELL 
KNOWN TO MINING MEN 


A. G. White, mine economist for the Bu- 
reau of Mines, was born in Brandon, Wis. 
His early education was obtained in the 
public schools of that place. He attended 
high school at Waupaca, Wis., after which 
he attended Lawrence College, at Appleton, 
from which institution he was graduated in 
1907 with a degree of B. A. He then taught 
science for one year at the law school at 
Sparta, Wis., after which he proceeded to 
the University of Wisconsin, where he com- 
pleted the course in economics and received 
an A. M. degree. Upon finishing his work 
in the University of Wisconsin, he entered 
the University of Pennsylvania, where he 
spent four years doing graduate work. Dur- 
ing the same time he served as a member 
of the faculty of Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, an affiliated institution. 

On completing his graduate work in 1913 
Mr. White came with the Bureau of Mines 
as its economist. His early assignments were 
to field work in the anthracite and bitumi- 
nous regions of Pennsylvania. He also did 
work in the oil fields of Oklahoma, Texas, 
and California. Since becoming a member 
of the bureau his work has been chiefly with 
fuel problems. He made a study of the 
domestic fuel situation at Salt Lake City. 
His work with the bureau, however, has in- 
cluded a study of its organization and rela- 
tion of its work to other activities with the 
idea of preventing duplication and specify- 
ing means for helpful coordination. He made 
a study of the competitive fuel and power 
situation in the West which deals with the 
relationship of coal, oil, and electric power. 

At present Mr. White is engaged impor- 
tantly in the war work which is being done 
by the Bureau of Mines. He is secretary of 
the war minerals committee, which repre- 
sents the Bureau of Mines, the United States 
Geological Survey, the State Geological Sur- 
veys, and the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers. 

A photograph of Mr. White was published 
in the last issue of the Journal. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
PROBES RETAIL COAL PRICES 


After an investigation of the retail coal 
situation jn Washington, which stirred up a 
cyclonic protest, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion reached some interesting conclusions. 
As such investigations will be undertaken in 
other cities, there is general interest in the 
conclusions reached. Some of them are as 
follows: 

“The retail prices for anthracite of Wash- 
ington dealers for May, 1917, varied widely 
between the large and small dealers, the high- 
est prices being charged by the larger dealers 


who have their own storage facilities, and 
the lowest pri.es being charged by the 
smaller dealers. 

“Lhere were wide variations between the 
margins of different dealers. (By margins is 
meant the difference between the cost per 
ton to the retailer and the price charged the 
consumer.) The largest margins were real- 
ized by the larger dealers. These higher 
margins were partially due to lower cost per 
ton of coal to the dealer, but mainly to the 
higher prices charged. 

“The larger dealers have been receiving 
margins from $1 to $2 per ton greater than 
those of the smaller dealers, who do not have 
storage facilities. Such a difference is an 
exorbitant charge for the service of purchas- 
ing and storing coal. This function is pro- 
vided for the smaller dealer by the whole- 
saler, whose margin, including a profit, in no 
case exceeded 50 cents per ton in the month 
of May. 

“It would be impossible for all dealers 
to reduce their margins to the level of 
the lowest margins for they evidently 
do not cover the cost of handling the 
coal, but the Federal Trade Commission re- 
gards such margins as $2.75 to $2.90 per ton, 
which were realized on each ton of egg, stove 
and nut coal handled by one dealer in the 
month of May, as exorbitant and wholly 
unjustified. 

“This dealer estimates his costs of doing 
business at $1.50 per ton. The above mar- 
gins, therefore, yielded net profits of from 
$1.25 to $1.35 per ton for the month of May. 
Such margins and profits are all out of pro- 
portion to the service rendered the public, 
and should be promptly reduced to a figure 
that will yield a moderate and reasonable 
return. 

“In New York City the dealers who are 
the controlling factors of the market re- 
garded 25 cents per ton as a fair and reason- 
able return in the past, while an additional 
10 cents per ton is regarded as sufficient to 
compensate for the additional difficulties of 
management at the present time.” 


OVER 35,000 RETORTS AT 
ZINC SMELTERS ARE IDLE 


The United States Geological Survey, from 
returns representing 99 per cent of the out- 
put, estimates that the production of spelter 
during the first six months of 1917 was 364. 
000 short tons, as compared with 351.000 
short tons during the last half of 1916. 
Stocks on hand are estimated at 33,000 tons, 
as compared with 17,600 at the beginning of 
the year. A large number of retorts, about 
35,000, including 14 complete plants, were 
reported idle June 30, in addition to the re- 
torts engaged in refining prime western metal 
and in redistilling zinc ashes. The complete 
report will be ready for publication in about 
two weeks. 
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CURRENT FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


Eight thousand, six hundred and fifty-eight 
bills have been introduced during the 
present session of Congress of which 2820 are 
Senate bills and 5838 are House bills. Chief 
interest since our last report has been centered 
in the Lever food conservation bill referred to 
elsewhere. Of bills more or less directly of 
interest to mining men are the following: 

S. 1816 by Senator Robinson providing for 
the enlargement of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission so as to consist of 
nine members with terms of seven years 
and salary of $10,000 has been passed by the 
House and Senate and signed by the President. 

S. 2156 by Senator Pittman, providing for 
exploration for and disposition of potash lands 
was passed by the Senate with a special pro- 
vision that potash deposits in the public lands 
in San Bernardino county, California, may be 
operated by the United States or may be 
leased by the United States upon satisfactory 
terms. The bill also provides that any leases 
granted shall provide that the price at which 
the product is sold shall be reasonable and 
that the President may require the use of the 
product wholly within the United States. 
This bill is now held by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives but will be referred 
to the House Public Lands Committee. 

S. 2736, by Senator Cummins, provides for 
a bureau of publicity in the Department of 
Commerce, to have charge of all advertising 
of the Federal Government; to secure greater 
publicity for information intended for the 
general public and coming from the various 
departments of the Government, and to co- 
operate with organized advertising interests of 
the nation in promoting and securing legisla- 
tion to compel adherence to the honesty and 
reliability of all firms and individuals of 
the nation. Referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

S. 2756, by Senator Pomerene, provides for 
the regulation of the production, sale and dis- 
tribution of iron ore, iron, steel and their 
products. Referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

S. 2783, by Senator Overman, provides that 
defendants in civil suits or proceedings now 
or hereafter pending who are actively engaged 
in the military service of the United States 
shall be granted a temporary stay of any 
action, not to extend beyond three months 
after termination of service nor beyond six 
months after the culmination of the war. 

S. 2812, introduced by Senator Myers (for 
Mr. Walsh), provides for the sale of coal 
lands by the Government at a minimum price 
of $10 per acre for lands more than 15 miles 
away from a completed railroad and $20 per 
acre within such limit, the Secretary of the 


Interior being authorized to offer such lands 
to competitive bidders, with the right to re- 
ject any and all bids. The bill further pro- 
vides for the leasing of coal lands through 
competitive bidding or such other methods as 
the Secretary of the Interior may adopt in 
tracts of 40 acres or multiples thereof not to 
exceed 2,560 acres in any one tract, that for 
the privilege of mining coal under such lease 
a royalty shall be paid of not less than 2 
cents per ton and annual rental of 25 cents 
an acre for the first year, 50 cents for the 
second and third years, and $1 per acre there- 
after, such rental to be credited against the 
royalties accruing for such year. The bill 
further provides for a lease upon 10 acres 
to any one person or association without roy- 
alty for domestic purposes. The bill provides 
for the leasing of phosphate lands at a rental 
of $1 per acre for the lands, together with 
such royalty as may be stated in the lease. 
The bill further provides for the granting of 
permits to prospect for oil upon 640 acres 
within 20 miles of any producing oil and gas 
well, and 2,560 acres more than 20 miles from 
any producing oil or gas well, the prospecting 
permit to be for two years, with a require- 
ment that a well 500 feet deep shall be sunk 
within one year, and that within two years 
wells aggregating 2,000 feet shall be drilled. 
The permittee is entitled to a patent upon 
one-fourth of the land, including in his pros- 
pecting permit in case he shall discover oil or 
gas. Leases are to be for a period of ten 
years, and call for a royalty of 25 per cent 
of the gross value secured from the lands 
embraced within permit until the permittee 
shall have made application for patent. The 
permittee is also given the right to ask for 
lease upon the remaining lands included in 
his permit. The rights of claimants who 
have been in contest with the Federal Govern- 
ment are covered by Sections 16 and 17, as 
follows: 


Sec. 16. That upon relinquishment to the 
United States within ninety days from the 
date of this act or within ninety days after 
final denial or withdrawal of application for 
patent, of any claim or subdivision thereof 
asserted under the mining laws prior to 
July third, nineteen hundred and ten, to 
any unpatented oil or gas lands included in 
any order of withdrawal or within naval 
petroleum reserve numbered two, the claim- 
ant or his successor in interest shall be en- 
titled to a lease for each asserted mineral 
location of one hundred and sixty acres or 
less or any subdivision thereof upon which 
such claim is based and upon which said 
claimant, his predecessors in interest, or 
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those claiming through or under him, have, 
prior to the date of this act, drilled one or 
more producing oil or gas wells, such lease 
to be upon a royalty of one-eighth of the 
production of oil or gas produced and 
saved therefrom after first deducting from 
the gross production such oil or gas as may 
be used in development and operating such 
land, and otherwise on the same terms and 
conditions as other oil and gas _ leases 
granted under the provisions of this act: 
Provided, however, That no claimant who 
has been guilty of fraud in the location of 
any oil claim or gas bearing lands shall be 
entitled to any of the benefits of this sec- 
tion, nor shall his assignee be entitled 
thereto unless he affirmatively shows that 
prior to the passage of this act he pur- 
chased such lands in good faith, for a valu- 
able consideration and without actual knowl- 
edge of such fraud: Provided, further, 
That upon the issuance of said lease and 
prior to the delivery thereof the applicant 
therefore shall pay to the United States for 
one-eighth of the oil or gas produced and 
saved from the lands included in said claim 
at the current field price at the time of pro- 
duction, which shall be in full satisfaction 
for all oil or gas extracted from said land 
prior to said lease: Provided, further, That 
all royalties received under the provisions 
of this section from said naval petroleum 
reserve numbered two, whether in oil or 


money, shall be delivered or credited to the - 


United States Navy: And, provided fur- 
there, That none of the provisions of this 
section or of this act shall be applicable to 
or affect lands or minerals included within 
the limits of naval petroleum reserve num- 
bered one, in the State of California, or 
naval petroleum reserve numbered three, in 
the State of Wyoming: Provided, further, 
That the provisions of this section shall be 
applicable in all cases provided for herein, 
including cases where court actions have 
been heretofore commenced or may here- 
after be commenced iby the United States 
Government affecting the title to such lands 
or the product thereof. 


Section 17 provides that the rights of any 
person who on the first day of August, 1917, 
was a bona fide occupant or claimant of oil 
or gas bearings lands shall not be affected or 
impaired by this act. The bill provides for 
the leasing of potassium lands and for pros- 
pectors’ permits giving exclusive rights to 
prospect therefor for periods of two years, 
except upon lands in San Bernardino county, 
California (which are covered by provisions 
of S. 2156, above referred to). The bill also 
provides for expiration permits upon sodium 
lands and the granting of patent to one-quar- 
ter of the land described in permit. These 
leases are to be for indeterminate periods and 
under such rules and regulations as may be 
fixed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

H. R. 5668, by Congressman Crosser, pro- 
vides for the creation of a colonization board 
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to consist of the Secretaries of the Depart- 
ments of Labor, of the Interior and of Agri- 
culture, of which the Secretary of Labor shall 
be chairman. This board is authorized to 
examine the public domain and reservations 
owned by the United States and adjoining 
lands not so owned. It may set apart or 
withdraw from settlement, location, sale or 
entry any of the public lands in the United 
States, including the district of Alaska, and 
reserve the same as farm-colony reserves, de- 
velop plans for developing and colonizing 
same, and provide for the development and 
supply of timber, coal, power and other serv- 
ices, and to set aside so much of the timber, 
coal, water-power sites or other resources 
owned by the United States as may be neces- 
sary to the settlers in such projects. The bill 
provides for a colonization fund not exceed- 
ing in the aggregate $50,000,000, for the issu- 
ance of certificates of indebtedness to the 
United States in denominations of $20 or mul- 
tiples of that sum, payable fifty years after 
date, drawing interest at 3 per cent per an- 
num, said certificates of indebtedness to be 
exempt from taxes. The bill provides for an 
eight-hour day, and that the minimum wage 
for any class of labor shall not be less than 
the average in the locality. The bill author- 
izes the board to make regulations for safety. 
compensation, sick insurance and an adequate 
system of sanitation, housing and general liv- 
ing conditions of workers engaged in any 
operation under the act. 

H. R. 5788, by Congressman Kelly of Penn- 
sylvania, provides for the control of the dis- 
tribution of coal, oil, copper, iron and other 
metalliferous minerals, timber and water 
power. The bill authorizes the President to 
take over and operate such properties, and 
that no compensation shall be paid for the in- 
herent and site value of any natural resources 
in the land, nor for other intangible elements. 
The sum of $2,500,000 is appropriated for ad- 
ministration expenses, and for the carrying 
out of the provisions of the act the sum of 
$250,000,000 is appropriated. Bill referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H. R. 7595, by Congressman Raker, pro- 
vides for the relief of Red Cross workers 
from the assessment work provided for by the 
existing statutes. Ths bill is a substitute for 
H. R. 5428, reported in the August issue. 

H. R. 2316, by Mr. Webb, has, with amend- 
ments, been favorably reported by the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary. This bill provides that 
combinations engaged in foreign trade shall 
not be subject to the provisions of the Sher- 
man anti-trust law. 

H. J. Res. 142, by Congresswoman Rankin, 
provides for the extension of the powers of 
the Lever bill, so that the President shall be 
authorized to take over for use or operation 
by the Government all metalliferous mines the 
product of which is a necessary war material 
in the manufacture of supplies needed in the 
common defense. 
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ILLINOIS LOANS DEWOLF 
TO THE BUREAU OF MINES 


Photo by Harris & Ewing 
FRANK W. DEWOLF 


Assistant Director Bureau of Mines 


The new assistant director of the Bureau of 
Mines, Frank W. DeWolf, comes to the work 
on detail from Governor Frank O. Lowden, of 
Illinois. Mr. DeWolf is chief of the Illinois 
Geological Survey and president of the Asso- 
ciation of American State Geologists as well 
as a member of the Americain Institute of 
Mining Engineers and other scientific and en- 
gineering societies. 

With the entrance of the United States into 
the war, Mr. DeWolf became active in an 
effort to learn how geologists and mining en- 
gineers might be effectively engaged, and he 
was active in helping to organize the War 
Minerals Committee which is successfully co- 
ordinating the work of the Bureau of Mines, 
the Geological Survey and of State Surveys 
and mining engineers in private life. 

Mr. DeWolf’s present work with the Bu- 
reau has special reference to its war activities, 
and on the administrative side his experience 
as director of the Illinois Survey for eight 
years, engaged in geological and mining in- 
vestigations, has peculiarly fitted him to be 
a useful assistant to Director Manning. He 
has been actively interested for years in the 
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welfare of the Bureau, and has formerly 
served in a consulting capacity. 

Mr. DeWolf was born in Vail, Iowa, in 
1881. He is married and has three children at 
home in Webana, Ill. His early education was 
secured in the high schools of Des Moines, 
Iowa, and Chicago, Ill. This was followed by 
a scientific course at the University of Chicago, 
where Mr. DeWolf specialized in geology and 
chemistry and pursued a post-graduate course 
in geology. Entering the service of the U. S. 
Geological Survey in 1904, his assignments 
were to Pennsylvania coal and oil fields. 
Later, on assignment to Illinois and on join- 
ing the Illinois Survey, as assistant director, 
under Dr. Bain in 1907, his work continued in 
economic lines including coal, oil, fire clay, 
cement material and other nonmetallic min- 
erals. His present motto is “Beat the Kaiser.” 


SUGGEST USE OF ZINC 
PIGMENTS FOR THOSE OF LEAD 


That the country faces a shortage of lead 
and a surplus of zinc, with a resulting lead 
price far above the average and a zinc price 
reported as below cost, is the situation which 
has called forth the following expression of 
opinion from one in close touch with each of 
the industries: 

Owing to the decline in lead imports from 
Mexico in recent years, the great burden of 
supplying the war demand for lead has fallen 
upon domestic producers. A gain of 25 per 
cent in domestic mine output of lead was made 
in 1914, and one of 10 per cent in 1916, but the 
prevailing high prices indicate that the supply 
is not yet adequate. The present price of 
lead is 60 per cent above the average price in 
1916. It has been estimated that 25 per cent 
more lead will be needed in 1917 than was 
used in 1916. Domestic ore resources to meet 
this demand are not in sight. 

Early in the war zinc rose to a high price, 
greatly stimulating the output of  spelter, 
which in 1916 was double what it was before 
the war. The result has been a considerable 
overconstruction of smelting capacity and 
latterly some overproduction of spelter, the 
stock on hand June 30, 1917, being about 
33,000 tons, as compared with 17,598 tons at 
the close of 1916. The present price of spelter 
is 8.5 cents a pound, as against an average of 
13.4 cents in 1916 and 12.4 cents in 1915. The 
smelters claim that 8.5 cents is less than it 
costs to make spelter at present ore, fuel and 
labor prices. They are corroborated by the 
fact that 15 per cent of the retort-smelting 
capacity (35,000 retorts, including 14 plants) 
was idle June 30, 1917. The number of idle 
retorts is no doubt considerably larger at 
present. On the other hand, “sheet ground” 


. operators in the Joplin district say that the 


present price of zinc concentrates does not 
pay the cost of production, and they are clos- 
ing down. If these mines close entirely, it 
will cut off the whole supply of zinc concen- 
trates from which sheet zinc is made, as well 
as lead concentrates containing over 20,000 
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tons of lead annually. This is more than the 
— gain in. pig lead production during 
1916, 

A remedy for the scarcity of pig lead and 
the surplus of spelter may be found in the 
substitution of zinc pigments for lead pig- 
ments. Lead pigments produced in 1916 con- 
tained a total of approximately 175,000 tons 
of lead. These pigments, however, were not 
all white pigments for which zinc pigments 
could be substituted. They comprised red 
lead, orange mineral, litharge and sublimed 
blue lead. Nevertheless, white lead pigments 
alone contained more than 110,000 tons of 
lead. The substitution of zinc pigments for 
these lead pigments would relieve the lead 
stringency, and by making a market for more 
zinc would absorb some of the plethora of 
zinc ore. As a war measure, the prohibition 
of the manufacture of white lead because the 
lead in pigments is needed in munitions is on 
the same basis as the prohibition of the manu- 
facture of distilled liquors because the grain 
is needed for foodstuffs. 

It may not be desirable to substitute zinc 
for lead in toto, however, for in general a 
mixture of lead and zinc pigments with some 
inert base is found preferable for most pur- 
poses. Though classed with the zinc pig- 
ments, leaded-zinc oxide may contain as much 
as 25 per cent of lead. The output of this 
pigment is rapidly increasing. A recent trend 
in zinc smelting practice by extension would 
lend itself admirably in this connection. At a 
number of smelters the retort residues, con- 
taining from 3 to 7 per cent of zinc, are being 
burned on Wetherill grates and the zinc oxide 
collected in baghouses. Owing to impurities 
in the residues and to excess of carbon, it is 
difficult to obtain a merchantable zinc pig- 
ment. But a portion of the product is mer- 
chantable, another portion can be made so by 
reburning in a muffle furnace, and nonmer- 
chantable oxide can be used in making litho- 
pone. The small quantity of oxide recovered, 
however, because of the low zinc content of 


the residue, makes profitable operation doubt-_ 


ful. Spelter is usually made in three “draws ;” 
the first and second draws are best in quality, 
for the last draw contains more lead and iron 
because a higher temperature is maintained 
in order to drive off the last of the recover- 
able zinc. The last draw, therefore, is expen- 
sive and poor in quality. It has been pro- 
posed to omit the last draw and carry the 
second draw a little further, thus leaving 
enough zinc in the residues to make the re- 
covery of zinc oxide profitable. This system 
of operation would reduce the surplus of 
spelter production and would increase the 
zinc oxide production. It would seem feasible 
to smelt zinc concentrates containing consid- 
erable lead in this way, avoiding lead in the 
spelter by taking only two draws and recov- 
ering the lead in leaded-zinc oxide. This 
would tend to the conservation of zinc, be- 
cause it would prevent the loss of zinc which 
results from making the clean zinc concen- 
trate at present demanded by zinc smelters. 
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OPERATORS’ ASSOCIATION 
SELECTS ITS DIRECTORS 


Plans Delayed by Confusion Attending 
President’s Piice-Fixing Decree 


Completion of the plans of the National As- 
sociation of Coal Operators, which was to 
have been accomplished at a meeting called 
in Washington the middle of August, was not 
undertaken at the meeting, due to the changed 
conditions which were brought about by the 
President's price-fixing activities and the ap- 
pointment of a fuel dictator. Other than 
naming a board of directors, practically the 
entire time of those who gathered for the 
meeting of the National Association of Coal 
Operators was taken up in rendering as- 
sistance to the committee on coal pro- 
duction in the matter of compiling cost 
data for presentation to the Federal Trade 
Commission. In this the representatives 
of the coal operators worked with a 
number of the auditors of large coal com- 
panies, who had been summoned to Wash- 
ington by Francis S. Peabody for that pur- 
pose. Before proceeding with the selection 
of a secretary and the rental of offices, the 
National Association decided to call all coal 
operators in the United States together for a 
conference, at which the matter of coal costs 
could be discussed, and incidentally some of 
the problems concerning the activities of the 
National Association. 

The call for the meeting, which afterwards 
was postponed, reads as follows: 

“In view of the action of the President, 
with reference to the bituminous coal in- 
dustry of the country as reported in the 
morning press, it is deemed of the greatest 
importance that the coal producers of the 
United States meet as soon as possible for 
the purpose of discussing and considering the 
abnormal conditions under which the in- 
dustry is now asked to labor. 

“Accordingly, the National Association of 
Coal Operators extends an invitation to all 
bituminous coal producers of the country to 
meet at the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., at 10.00 o’clock, a. m., Wednesday, 
August 29, 1917. 

“Should you desire to communicate with the 
National Association of Coal Operators prior 
to this meeting, please address Mr. D. A. 
Morrow, Secretary, Pittsburgh Coal Producers 
Association, 323 Farmers Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.” 

It is expected that this meeting will be held 
in the near future, but the date has not yet 
been fixed at this writing. 

The board of directors of the National 
Assoviation is as follows: H. N. Taylor, Kan- 
sas Citv, Mo.; F. C. Honnold, Chicago, IIL; 
A. M. Ogle, Terre Haute, Ind.; Geo. H. Bar- 
ker, Columbus, Ohio; Rembrandt Peale, 1 
Broadway, 


New York City; J. H. Wheel- 


aie 
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wright, Baltimore, Md.; Howell J. Davis, 
‘Knoxville, ‘Yenn.; W. K. Field, Pittsburgh, 
va., and J. J. Tierney, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ihe activities of the Asscciauon are out- 
lined as foliows: 

Publicity—It is the belief of this Commit- 
tee that detailed current information shouid 
be collected and distributed from the Sec- 
retary’s office. Lhe Committee feels that such 
reports will be of very great value to the 
coal producers and the general public and 
will be of direct benefit to the entire coun- 
try in the present crisis as we.l as in the 
future of the industry as a whole. 

Statistics. — The Committee recommends 
the adoption of a standardized system for 
making reports to the National Association, 
and urges close cooperation between the 
Association, the Committee on Coal Produc- 
tion oi: the Council of National Defense, the 
Federal bureaus and commissions, et-., in 
the collection of all necessary statistics and 
reports. It is further recommended that the 
National Asso-iation act as a bureau of in- 
formation for member asso-iations. 

It is believed that one of the functions of 
the National Association should be the pro- 
motion of harmonious feeling among the 
member associations. It is further believed 
that all of the recommendations made by the 
Committee are entirely within the law and 
in line with the desire for cooperation ex- 
pressed by the Secretary of the Interior, by 
the Federal Trade Commission, and the Com- 
mittee on Coal Production o. the Coun il of 
National Defense. The carrying into effe:t of 
the above purposes means the greater pres- 
ervation of the life of the men employed in 
and around the coal mines, and the conser- 
vation of the fuel resour.es of the country. 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSES 


Whereas, cooperative effort on the part 
of the coal producers in the United States is 
deemed essential to— 

The proper conservation of the coal de- 
posits of the United States by increasing the 
yield per acre to the maximum; 

Cooperation with public officials, both State 
and National. 

The ascertainment and compilation of data 
directly and indirectly bearing upon the pro- 
duction, transportation, and marketing of 
coals; 

The prompt enforcement of State and Fed- 
eral laws relating to mines and miners. 

The ascertainment and installation of uni- 
form cost-keeping methods and uniform and 
improved accounting systems; 

The ascertainment and lowering o° pro- 
duction costs; 

The establishment of bureaus to furnish 
pertinent information to the coal producers, 
the buyers and users of coal. the offi ials of 
Federal and State governments, and ‘to the 
public generally; 

The establishment and maintenance of 
proper relations between the carriers and the 


coal-producing companies, including the sz 
certainment of facts and the compilation and 
distribution of data and statistics relating to 
transportation from the several coal fields 
to the markets; 

The encouragement and fostering of the 
general welfare of the United States bitumi- 
nous coal-mining industry; and 

Whereas, It shall be thoroughly understood 
by the members of this Association that no 
part of the machinery of this Association will 
be permitted to be used to establish, regu- 
late, maintain or control prices for the sale-oi 
coal, to divide territory, to regulate, diminish, 
or control the production of coal, or limit or 
control competition; and that no information 
shall be collected or distributed respecting any 
pri.es which any member intends or expe-ts 
to ask under any circumstances whatsoever. 

Therefore, the association and bureaus of 
coal operators in the United States have 
formed the National Association of Coal 
Operators and have adopted the following 
articles of assc ciation and by-laws: 


ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION 
I, 


Title—The title of this Association shall 
be the National Association of Coal Opera- 
tors. Its headquarters shall be in the city of 
Washington, D. C. 


II. 


Membership—Section 1. Eligibility. The 
membership of the National Association of 
Coal Operators shall consist of such State 
and District Associations and bureaus of 
coal operators who are actively engaged in 
the produstion and distribution of coal as 
shall apply for membership and quali y there- 
for under these articles of association and. 
by-laws. 

Sec. 2. Election. Election to member- 
ship shall be a majority vote of the mem- 
bers present at any meeting of the Executive 
Committee. 

Sec. 3. Termination of Membership. Any 
association may. terminate its membership 
in the Association by written notice upon 
the payment of any assessment due at the 
date of such notice. 

Any member of this Association may be 
expelled for cause by a two-thirds affirmative 
vote of the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee present at any meeting after thirty 
days written notice shall have been served 
upon such member and shall have been sent 
to all the other members. 


IV. 

Management.—The management of the As- 
sociation shall be vested in an Executive 
Committee, to consist of one person selected 
by each of the member associations from the 
officers of the companies composing its 
membership. 

The Executive Committee shall select a 
president, vice-president, secretary and treas- 
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urer, and shall appoint such standing com- 
mittees or special committees as they may 
find necessary to properly carry out the pur- 
poses of the Association. The duties of the 
above officers shall be such as usually pertain 
to these positions, and are necessary to carry 
out the purposes and activities of the Asso- 
ciation indicated in the foregoing preamble 
and declaration of purposes. 

The Executive Committee shall also em- 
ploy a general manager (title to be agreed 
upon), a counsel and such other employees 
as may be necessary, define their duties, and 
fix their salaries. It shall levy such assess- 
ments on member associations on a pro‘rata 
basis of tonnage represented as may be ‘nec- 
essary for the financial support of the Na- 
tional Association. It shall exercise general 
direction of the management of the Associa- 
tion, and shall make such rules and regula- 
tions as are necessary to carry on the work 
of ithe Association. 

When first elected ito-the Executive Com- 
mittee the members shall be divided by lot 
into four groups as nearly equal in number as 
possible, whose terms of office shall be three, 
six, nine, and twelve months, respectively. 
Upon the expiration of these periods their 
successors ithereafter shall be elected for 
twelve months. 


V. 


Meetings—Section 1. Executive Commit- 
tee. Meetings of the Executive Committee 
shall be held quarterly on the —— day of 
the month. Special meetings may be called 
by the President or the General Manager 
when in their opinion such meetings are nec- 
essary, and must be called if requested by 
one-fourth of the Executive Committee. 

A quorum for the transaction of business 
shall consist of not less than one-half the 
membership of said committee. Any mem- 
ber may designate in writing another person 
to attend any meeting in his stead and act 
for him at such meeting. 

Sec. 2. Association. The Association 
shall hold a regular annual meeting on the 
— day of , at which each mem- 
ber association may be represented by such 
delegate or delegates as it may select. 

Amendments. These by-laws may be 
amended by a majority vote of the Execu- 
tive Committee at any meeting, provided, 
however, that such proposed amendment 
shall have been submitted to the members in 
writing at least thirty days prior to the hold- 
ing of such meeting. 

We, the undersigned, duly accredited and 
authorized representatives of associations 
and bureaus of coal operators in the United 
States, having read the foregoing Declara- 
tion of Purposes and By-laws of the National 
Association of Coal Operators, do hereby join 
each with the other in the formation and or- 
ganization of The National Association of 
Coal Operators, hereby ratifying and affirm- 
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ing such Declaration of Purposes and By- 
Laws. 

And as duly accredited and authorized rep- 
resentatives of such associations and bureaus, 
we do hereby agree that the associations and 
bureaus which we represent are and shall be 
severally and respectively bound thereby 
while members of said associations. 

The following resolutions were adopted 
originally ‘by the operators in the smokeless 
fields and later have been adopted by prac- 
tically all coal producers in the country: 

“Resolved, That the Committees of Seven 
appointed by each State be authorized by 
this Convention to cooperate with the Com- 
mittee on Coal Production of the Council of 
National Defense, for the purpose of furnish- 
ing detailed information that the Govern- 
ment asks for in regard to quality of coal, 
et cetera, and to suggest the proper plan for 
an equitable distribution of any burdens or 
hardships that may fall upon operator, ship- 
per, or consumer, through the working out of 
that plan. 

“Resolved, That the operators will advise 
the Committee on Coal Production of the 
Council of National Defense as to the quality, 
quantity, and any other information that 
may be of value in making the allotments for 
Government coal. 

“Resolved, That the Committee on Coal 
Production check and compile these data and 
advise as to equitable allotment, both of va- 
rious government grades and of coal to take 
the place in the market of coal withdrawn 
for the use of the Government. 

“Resolved, That, reserving all rights of ap- 
peal to the Court of Claims, we accept such 
allotments as may be made by the Cabinet 
Officers who are members of the Council of 
National Defense, or such agency or agencies 
as may be designated by lawful authority, 
respecting coal for Government use, and nec- 
essary adjustments between producers to 
equitably adjust the burden, and cause ship- 
pers not supplying the Government directly 
to supply their fair proportion of coal to 
government shippers, to take the place, pro 
tanto, on coal supplied to the Government.” 


RICE AND LIGGETT INSPECT 
NORTH CAROLINA TIN MINES 


An examination of the tin deposits near 
Lincolnton, N. C., has been made by George 
S. Rice, chief mining engineer of the Bureau 
of Mines. He was accompanied on this trip 
by Thomas H. Liggett, a widely known min- 
ing engineer, who contributed his services 
gratis in response to the request being sent 
out by the war minerals committee, asking 
each geologist and engineer in the country 
to do his bit towards making the country 
more independent of foreign supplies of 
minerals. 
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‘BETTER FIRING METHODS IN NAVY 
SAVES GREAT WASTE OF FUEL 


The battleship now steams 31 per cent 
farther on a ton of coal than in 1908. This 
is equivalent to an actual fuel saving of 
about 24 per cent as an average for all ships. 
The improvement on some of the ships must 
have been far in excess of these figures. 

The installation of pyrometers and gas 
analysis apparatus on board all ships has 
caused the building or improving of fire- 
room timing devices; has caused a study of 
combustion and firing problems which has 
led to a location and elimination of nearly 
all the air leaks in furnaces and boiler set- 
tings, the determination of the proper amount 
of coal for a charge at various speeds, the 
correct firing interval, the correct normal 
opening of damper and furnace and ashpan 
doors when fires are not being replenished 
or worked; has demonstrated the saving of 
fuel possible by manipulating it and ashpan 
doors when coal is being fired. 

On January 1, 1908, the average battleship 
knots per ton of coal fired was 2.88; on Julv 
1, 1910, this average was 3.77, with ships 20 
per cent larger on the latter date than on 
the former date. 


Issue Crop Report 


An example of enterprise is the report on 
crop conditions recently issued by the Amer- 
ican Steel and Wire Company. This report 
covers all sections of the United States, and 
is a concise summing up of the situation. 
The document is of particular value. in that 
it places in one publication a resumé of gen- 
eral conditions. Most crop reports are issued 
separately, thereby making it difficult to 
secure a general survey of prospects. 


Photo by Harris & Ewing 


PAUL S. BLACK 
Law Examiner for Bureau of Mines 


Paul S. Black, who has just been appointed 
law examiner for the Bureau of Mines, is a 
native of Rome, Georgia. His early educa- 
tion was obtained in the public schools of 
Rome. Later on he graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Georgia and the Georgetown Uni- 
versity Law School in Washington. After 
leaving the Georgetown Law School, he was 
admitted to the bar in Georgia, and later en- 
tered the Government service as law exam- 
iner for the General Land Office. For several 
years he served as attorney in the solicitor’s 
office in the Interior Department, from which 
he was appointed to the Bureau of Mines. 

During his service in the General Land 
Office, Mr. Black made a specialty of mining 
law. He organized the public land service in 
the Philippine Islands, and drafted a code of 
public land and mining laws which was 
adopted by the Philippine Commission. 

Upon Mr. Black will devolve the determi- 
nation of many important legal questions now 
coming before the Bureau, incident to its 
war work. 
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SUBSTITUTE OFFERED FOR 
ANNUAL ASSESSMENT BILL 


House Committee Changes Bill Passed by 
Senate and Urges its Passage 


When Senator Shafroth’s bill suspending, 
under certain conditions, the annual assess- 
ment work on mining claims reached the 
House Committee on Mines and Mining, after 
having passed the Senate, it was almost re- 
written. The bill as changed by the House 
Committee reads as follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc. That the provisions of 
section numbered twenty-three hundred and 
twenty-four of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, which require that on each 
claim located after the tenth day of May, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-two, and until 
patent has been issued therefor, not less than 
one hundred dollars’ worth of labor shall be 
performed or improvements made during each 
year, be suspended for the year eighteen hun- 
dred and ninety-four, so that no mining claim 
which has been regularly located and recorded 
as required by the local laws and mining regu- 
lations shall be subject to forfeiture for non- 
performance of the annual assessment for the 
year eighten hunderd and ninety-four: Pro- 
vided, That the claimant or claimants of any 
mining location, in order to secure the bene- 
fits of this act, shall cause to be recorded in 
the office where the location notice or certifi- 
cate if filed on or before December thirty- 
first, eighteen hundred and _ ninety-four, a 
notice that he or they in good faith intend 
to hold and work said claim: Provided, how- 
ever, That the provisions of this act shall not 
apply to the State of South Dakota. 

“Sec. 2. That this act shall take effect from 
and after its passage.” 

Secretary Lane, of the Interior Department, 
expresses his opinion of the bill as follows: 

“S. J. Res. 78, as passed by the Senate, pro- 
poses to relieve owners of mining locations 
from performing the annual assessment work 
required by existing law during the existing 
war, provided that each such claimant shall 
spend each year the sum of $100 in raising, 
producing, or manufacturing products for the 
Army, Navy, or people of the United States, 
or shall perform $25 worth of labor in any 
beneficial occupation, or shall pay into the 
Treasury the sum of $100. 

“T submitted an unfavorable report upon 
this measure to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining, House of Repre- 
sentatives, July 19, 1917, suggesting that the 
production of minerals is important, as well 
as the growing of agricultural crops, and that, 
in my opinion, the exemption from perform- 
ance of assessment work should not extend 
further than to claims owned by officers and 
enlisted men of the United States Army and 
Navy, which exemption is provided for by an 
act recently passed. 


“The House committee’s substitute for S. J. 
Res. 78 is substantially to the effect that owners 
of mining locations shall be relieved from the 
performance of annual assessment work dur- 
ing the year 1917, upon condition that each 
claimant shall file in the office of the proper 
county recorder on or before December 31, 
1917, notice of his intention to claim the bene- 
fits of the measure. 

“Upon further consideration of the matter, 
I am inclined to favor the resolution as pro- 
posed by the House Committee on Mines and 
Mining. It is more simple and will be easier 
to administer than would the Senate reso- 
lution.” 

Representative Taylor, of Colorado, who is 
in charge of the bill in the House, comments 
on the need of the legislation as follows: 

“The committee received a number of urgent 
requests from various mining sections of the 
Western States urging Congress to susupend 
the operation of the annual assessment law 
during the war, or at least during this year. 
This appeal came from nearly all portions of 
the mining regions of the West, and was very 
urgently asked for throughout Alaska. These 
requests are based principally upon the 
grounds: : 

“First. On account of scarcity of labor, and 
the actual inability to procure men to do this 
year’s assessment work. 

“Second. Because a great many prospectors 
and miners have enlisted in the Army and 
Navy, and many others are being drafted. 

“Third. Because mining development, espe- 
cially in the way of prospecting and new dis- 
coveries, is practically at a standstill at the 
present time, and the exceeding high cost of 
powder, steel, and other materials, makes 
assessment work almost prohibitive. 

“Fourth. Because approximately 90 per cent 
of all the assessment work done is virtually 
dead work; that assessment work does not 
bring about practical development; and dur- 
ing these times it is looked upon as unreason- 
able and wrong to require any useless, or un- 
productive expenditure of either labor, money, 
or materials, and that wasted energy in any 
direction should not be required in these war 
times. 

“During times of peace annual assessment 
work on mining claims performs a beneficial 
service in preventing mining ground from 
being held for speculative purposes and has 
the merit of occasionally leading to important 
mineral discoveries. Annual assessment work 
also provides labor and a livelihood to a small 
but deserving class of pioneer people. But 
it is thoroughly well known throughout the 
mining sections of the West that to a very 
large extent annual assessment work is to all 
practical extents and purposes an economical 
loss and utter waste of money, labor, and 
material. 

“The general custom for many _ years 
throughout many of the mining sections of 
the West has been to estimate mining work 
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at $10 a foot in sinking shafts or driving tun- 
nels, and that the extension of a tunnel of 
the ordinary size 10 feet or the sinking of 
a shaft the ordinary size 10 feet is an expen- 
diture of $100 in assessment work; and when 
that work is done and that expenditure is 
made and an affidavit thereof filed that holds 
the claim for another year. But it is only in 
rare cases where that small amount of exten- 
sion work ever actually brings about any use- 
ful development or the opening up of a mine.” 


RESCUE WORK AT CLAY, KY., 
PRAISED BY OPERATOR 
Says Bureau of Mines and State Mine In- 
spector Did Splendid Work at Recent Dis- 
aster Which Cost Lives of Sixty-Two Men. 


In reply to a request from THE MINING 
ConcRess JOURNAL for some facts regarding 
the recent explosion at Clay, Ky., C. F. Rich- 
ardson, the vice-president and general manager 
of the West Kentucky Coal Company, says: 

“Inasmuch as the State .Mine Inspector 
has made a thorough investigation of the 
cause of the explosion at our No. 7 mine at 
Clay, Ky., as well as the Bureau of Mines, I 
do not feel that it would be proper for me to 
even suggest what might have been the cause 
of this explosion, and I would rather have you 
get the information officially from either the 
State Mine Inspector or the Bureau of Mines 
Department. 

“Outside of the first reports in the press, 
the reports were fairly accurate for I gave 
out the information daily to the press and 
gave them the exact information as it came to 
us from day to day. ? 

“The casualty list is as follows: There were 
62 men that lost their lives, eight of this sixty- 
two died after they had been rescued and 
were in the hospital; there were 24 men in- 
jured, eight of whom died, leaving 16 men 
now recovering and two of these sixteen were 
seriously injured, one of whom lost an eye and 
the eye-sight of one of the other men is con- 
siderably impaired, but we have hopes that the 
eye-sight will be fully restored. 

“The relief car of the Bureau of Mines, 
which was located in Evansville and in charge 
of Mr. Powell, arrived at the mine at about 
12.30 p. m. The explosion took place at 7.30 
a.m. We ran a special train to get this car to 
the mine as quickly as possible, and it gave us 
substantial assistance in every way, in fact 
I cannot express the appreciation of the 
West Kentucky Coal Company for the good 
work that was done by the relief car. The 
Bureau of Mines sent Mr. Parker from Pitts- 
burgh to assist and put him in charge of the 
work while he was on the ground. He re- 
mained several days and finally left the work 
in charge of Mr. Powell. The State Mine In- 
spector’s representatives arrived on the ground 
the same day of the accident and rendered sub- 


stantial aid. Prof. Norwood in charge of the 
State Mine Inspection Bureau arrived at the 
mine the following day, getting there as 
quickly as he could on account of railroad 
connections, and he remained on the ground 
several days and also gave us every assistance 
that we could have possibly expected, and I 
cannot say too much in behalf of Prof. Nor- 
wood and his corps of inspectors, all of whom 
we are very much indebted to. 

“We also had assistance from all of the 
surrounding mines. I regret that I am unable 
to give you the names of these men. We 
were offered assistance and received it from 
the State of Indiana. It was extremely grati- 
fying to the West Kentucky Coal Company 
to have such a deep interest taken by everyone 
in our behalf and in the behalf of the em- 
ployes of the West Kentucky Coal Company 
in our time of trowble, and as vice-president 
and general manager of the company, I 
never shall forget the acts of kindness that 
were given us by everyone, and the work that 
was done in the rescue of the men who were 
not injured, as well as those that were in- 
jured, and also in the recovery of the bodies 
of those that were killed. 

“On account of restoring ventilation it took 
several days to rebuild the brattices in the 
mine so that the air could be carried to the 
face of the different entries where the bodies 
were found where their lives had been lost. 
Prof. Norwood and his corps of inspectors re- 
mained with us, as well as Mr. Powell of the 
Bureau of Mines, until this work was com- 
pleted.” 


WELBORN ISSUES STATEMENT 
CONCERNING STRIKE SITUATION 


A striking statement has been issued to all 
employes of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany by its president, J. F. Welborn. It reads, 
in full, as follows: 


“To All Coal Mine Employes: 

“The interests of this company and all of 
its employes, as well as the interests of the 
state and nation, have been seriously threat- 
ened by a proposed strike by the United Mine 
Workers of America, and it is important that 
every employe should fully understand the 
situation. 

“The Industrial Commission of Colorado, 
on June 29, advised me that notice had been 
received from James F. Moran, president of 
District 15, United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, threatening a strike in all Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company coal mines on August 1, 
‘unless the present grievances can be adjusted 
before that time.’ 

“T immediately replied to the commission, 
offering to adjust any complaints, and urging 
the commission to secure a list of the griev- 
ances referred to by Mr. Moran, as none of 
them had been submitted to any representative 
of this company. 

“On July 13 I received a letter from Mr. 
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Moran asking for a personal conference. I 
immediately invited him to confer with me 
on the following day, which he did. In this 
informal conference on July 14 I refused 
recognition of the union, and made it per- 
fectly clear that this question was not open 
for discussion. It was agreed that if our em- 
ployes had any complaints not in the course 
of adjustment under our industrial representa- 
tion plan they should be considered at a later 
conference with the Colorado Industrial Com- 
mission, to include some of our employes. 

“This conference was later fixed by the 
Industrial Commission to meet at the Capitol 
Building on July 26. On the day set for this 
meeting Mr. Moran and John McLennan 
stated that the miners refused to meet at the 
State Capitol, and as a result of this refusal 
the conference was held at my office. 

“Up to this time no list of grievances had 
been furnished to the Industrial Commission, 
although the chairman of the commission had 
twice written to Mr. Moran asking for such a 
list. 

“At the conference in my office a list of 
alleged grievances was presented. Most of 
them were either trivial or so general in their 
nature that they contained no specific charges 
of injustice and so could not be investigated. 
Mr. Moran himself stated that the principal 
demand was for recognition of the United 
Mine Workers of America and for an aban- 
donment of the industrial representation plan. 

“Mr. Moran proposed submission of all 
grievances, including demand for union recog- 
nition, to arbitration. I declined this proposi- 
tion, but offered to either adjust all griev- 
ances, except the demand for recognition, 
through the State Industrial Commission, or 
to leave them to a committee composed of 
four employes selected by the delegates pres- 
ent in the conference, and four officers of the 
company, sitting with a member of the In- 
dustrial Commission as umpire, or to refer 
them to the State Industrial Commission for 
settlement. 

“Mr. Moran declined these propositions, and 
stated that he was not willing to leave any 
matter to the State Industrial Commission, 
and that he was not willing to discuss further 
adjustment of grievances unless the demand 
for recognition of the union was considered. 
He and his associates abruptly abandoned the 
conference, refusing to continue with a dis- 
cussion of the grievances that had been sub- 
mitted, although urged by me to do so. 

“T stated the following reasons for refusal 
to recognize the United Mine Workers’ organ- 
ization : 

“1. Such recognition would mean at least 
partial abandonment of the industrial repre- 
sentation plan and agreement, which were 
adopted by both employes and the company, 
and which are proving satisfactory to the 
company and to most of its employes. 

“2. An agreement with the United Mine 
Workers of America would apply to only a 
portion of the employes, while the present 
agreement is with all employes. 
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“3. Such an agreement would be unfair to 
that large body of employes who prefer not 
to join the union, many of whom have sought 
employment with this company to avoid work- 
ing under union conditions, and who have a 
right to expect that the company will live up 
to the agreement now in force. 

“4. While the company stands ready to 
promptly consider and adjust all grievances, 
or to leave their settlement to the State Indus- 
trial Commission, it agrees with the position 
taken by the Council of National Defense that 
the standards which have been established 
should not be changed during this war, when 
coal production is so vital to the interests of 
the nation, and it believes that its employes 
will agree with the statement of Secretary of 
Labor Wilson, quoted below, and which actu- 
ally describes the condition in Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company coal camps: 

“‘Tf you can get a condition where efforts 
to organize the workers are not interfered 
with, and where a scale of wages is recog- 
nized that maintains the present standard of 
living, it occurs to me that for the time being 
no stoppage of work should take place for 
the purpose of forcing recognition of the 
union.’ 

“The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company will 
continue to operate under the industrial repre- 
sentation plan and agreement, which it believes 
have been satisfactory to a large majority of 
its employes, in spite of the persistent hostil- 
ity of union officials and organizers, who have 
had free access to our camps. The officers 
stand ready at any time to adjust grievances 
by the methods prescribed in this plan, which 
provides for final appeal in every case to the 
State Industrial Commission. 

“The company is earnestly striving to pro- 
tect and improve the interests of its employes. 
Its loyalty to them cannot be questioned, and 
it naturally expects equal loyalty on the part 
of the employes toward the company and the 
mutual interests of both company and em- 
ployes, as outlined in the industrial representa- 
tion plan. In view of the present emergency, 
I agreed to this unusual conference for the 
adjustment of grievances, but shall expect that 
hereafter all grievances will be taken up 
through the regular channels provided in the 


plan. 

“Tf the United Mine Workers of America 
insist upon calling a strike, it will be on the 
sole issue of union recognition, which will not 
be granted. Such action would be in direct 
defiance of the advice of Secretary of Labor 
Wilson, and I confidently believe that the 
larger portion of our employes would refuse 
to leave their work. 

“As I have already stated to the Colorado 
Industrial Commission, ‘unless, contrary to 
my belief, there are serious grievances as to 
either wages or working or living conditions 
which the company officials have refused to 
fairly adjust, it would certainly he little short 
of treason to attempt to precipitate a strike 
among coal miners at this critical time in the 
history of our country.” 
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VOLUNTEERS IN 
COOPERATIVE SERVICE 


The 1917 Membership Committee, Dr. Henry 
Mace Payne, Chairman, has been busy. The 
work of the American Mining Congress has 
been growing steadily and surely. Each year 
has seen the affiliation of a larger number of 
the nation’s most prominent mining men, 
representing every branch of the industry. 
Below is given a list of those who have 
recently joined the “ranks of cooperation.” 
These men represent three of the largest in- 
dustries in the world—coal, iron and steel, 


and oil. 
MINNESOTA 


DULUTH 
W. J. Oleott 
M. W. Alworth 
James D. Ireland 
R. M. Sellwood 
A. M. Chisholm 
D. B. MeDonald 
William Wearne 
B. M. Pattison 
G. A. St. Clair 
The Shawmut Company 
G. B. Hawkins 
P. H. Nelson 
J. H. Hearding 
W. W. Walker 
Pentecost Mitchell 
W. W. J. Croze 
Edward J. Maney 
Frank Adams 
J. S. Washburn 
Clement K. Quinn 
Walter B. Congdon 
H. C. Dudley 
John H. McLean 
David H. Williams 
Dr. Dana C. Rood 
Francis J. Webb 
William G. La Rue 
I. Freimuth 
John A. Savage 
Robert B. Whiteside 
Cc. H. Munger 
Duluth Boiler Works 
J. S. Lutes 


IRONTON 


Hill Mines Co. 
J. Wilbur Van Evera 
A. A. Mackay 


IRON MOUNTAIN 
G, A. Richards 
CROSBY 
Leonard C. David 
Thomas Turnbull 
IRON RIVER 
E. C. Bowers 


Rudolph Ericson 
D. H. Campbell 
James S. Wall 
RIVERTON 


Frank Hutchinson 
M. W. Foard 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Benj. C. Neely, Crystal Falls, Mich. 
A. Y. Peterson, Chisholm, Minn. 

W. J. West, Virginia, Minn. 

Charles W. Potts, Deerwood, Minn, 


MINNEAPOLIS 


George P. Douglas 
Fred B. Snyder 


John S. Pillsbury 
Charles 8S. Pillsbury 
Cc. C. Prindle 

Frank M. Warren 
S. Pennington 
Charles H. Robinson 
R. M. Bennett 
Alfred F. Pillsbury 
F. A. Chamberlain 
Franklin W. Merritt 
George H. Warren 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA 


William J. Faux, 6024 Wayne Avenue 

H. H. Lineaweaver & Co., Ine., West End 
Trust Building 

Westmoreland Coal Co., S. P. Hutchinson, ’ 
222 S. 3d St. 

Madeira, Hill & Co., North American Building 

J. S. Wentz Company, Land Title Building 


WILKES-BARRE 


E. J. Newbaker 
John M. Humphries 
George F.. Lee 
Douglas Bunting 

Cc. F. Huber 

Robert A. Quinn 
Carleton Jones 
S. T. Nicholson 


SCRANTON 


William W. Inglis 
William L. Allen 
Cadwallader Evans, Jr. 


HAZLETON 
W. H. Davies 
J. Elmer Jones 


MISCELLANEOUS 


W. T. Payne, Kingston 

E. H. Suender, Frackville 

E. S. Stackhouse, Shickshinny 
James Archbald, Pottsville 

G. B. Markle Company, Jeddo 
T. M. Dodson, Bethlehem 


CALIFORNIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Fletcher Hamilton 

Honolulu Consolidated Oil Company 
F. B. Henderson ’ 

Arthur F. L. Bell 

Universal Oil Company 

A. F. Morrison 

R. P. Schwerin 

A. L. Weil 

General Petroleum Company 


LOS ANGELES 


Kern River Oilfields of California, Ltd. 
American Trona Corporation 

E. Maynard 

F. Chappellet 

Lionel T. Barneson 

Union Oil Company of California 
Andrews, Toland & Andrews 

W. B. Seott 

Wm, Z. 

Trojan Oil Company 


BAKERSFIELD 
W. J. Schultz 
H. I. Tupman 
W. H. Hill 
Cc. A. Barlow 
Alex. Wark 
MARICOPA 


Angus J. Crites 


GRASS VALLEY 
North Star Mines Company 
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COLORADO 
DENVER 


George L. Nye 

Max Schott 

George L. Felt 

Stanley M. Walker 
Federal Exploration Co, 
Ruth Lund A. M. Co. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
George M. Taylor 


TEXAS 
HOUSTON 
Producers Oil Company 


ILLINOIS 

Carroll Miller, Aurora 

OKLAHOMA 
E. V. Crowell, Wann 

WASHINGTON 
Central Coal Company, Seattle 
NEW YORK CITY 

Felix A. Vogel 


OHIO 
S. M. Dunbar, Steubenville 


COAL MOVEMENT SHOWS 
BIG INCREASE OVER 1916 


Total of 129,721 More Cars Moved in July 
of This Year Than in Corresponding 
Month of Last Year. 


Reports just received by the Railroads’ 
War Board show that the railroads carried 
129,721 more carloads of bituminous coal from 
the mines in July this year than during July, 
1916 

This increase, which amounts to 20.4 per 
cent, makes available for consumption 6,486,- 
000 tons of coal in excess of the amount that 
would have been available had the railroads 
merely duplicated their July, 1916, perform- 
ance. Through cooperative effort, however, 
and by giving preference to the movement 
of coal, the roads that handle the bituminous 
product loaded 764,965 cars last month, as 
againse 635,244 cars in July, 1916. 

The first problem to which the Railroads’ 
War Board addressed itself, after being ap- 
pointed to operate the railroads of the United 
States as a single transportation unit, was 
that of increasing the movement of coal and 
iron ore. 

The results so far achieved reflect great 
credit upon the effectiveness with which the 
railroads have addressed themselves to their 
task. The fact should not be overlooked, 
however, that the country this winter faces 
greater demands for coal and other traffic 
than ever before in its history, and the rail- 
roads are now working might and main in 
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the interest of national efficiency and wel- 
fare to utilize effectively every faculty they 
possess. 

The railroads achieved an increase in their 
average daily loading of bituminous coal in 
July this year over the laverage amount 
loaded in June this year, loading an average 
of 30,599 cars a day in July, as compared 
with 30,059 cars in June. There was an in- 
crease in the average daily loading in all 
districts east of the Mississippi, and an ac- 
tual increase in the number of cars loaded in 
July this year compared with the month 
previous in the low volatile fields of Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, and east- 
ern Kentucky and the high volatile coal 
fields of West Virginia. 

The most notable increase in the total 
shipments in July this year as compared 
with July, 1916, occurred in Illinois, Indiana, 
and western Kentucky. It amounted to 84 
per cent. 

The total increase in the amount of bitu- 
minous coal handled by the railroads for the 
months of April, May, June, and July this 
year over the same months last year amounts 
to 578.536 cars, or approximately 28,886,000 
tons. This is 25.10 per cent more than the 
amount handled for these four months in 
1916, and is indicative of the increased effi- 
ciency shown by the railroads since they 
voluntarily agreed to merge competitive ac- 
tivities and coordinate their operations in a 
single continental railway system in order to 
produce a maximum of national transporta- 
tion efficiency during the period of the war. 


WEEKLY FIGURES ON COKE 
PRODUCTION TO BE ISSUED 


No study of coal production, possible and 
attained, could be complete which did not 
embrace the operations of coke plants. Con- 
sequently the Survey has begun a weekly 
analysis of the output of the great beehive 
coke region of Central Pennsylvania, includ- 
ing the Connellsville, Greensburg, and La- 
trobe areas. Reports of shipments and 
reasons for failure to attain maximum output, 
received by the Geological Survey from 
seventy-two beehive coke operators, are sum- 
marized. The base used in calculating per- 
centage of capacity attained in the great ma- 
jority of cases is the railroad’s rating of the 
mine, which in the region in question is in 
excess of the capacity of the mine possible 
with its present labor force. The figures are 
therefore not comparable with those pub- 
lished for coal mines which use as a base the 
output when the mine runs full-time with 
the force of laborers at the moment avail- 
able—From the Geological Survey's Weekly 
Coal Statement. 


T. L. Lewis, secretary of the Splint and 
Gas Coal Association, Charleston, W. Va., 
snent several days in Washington and New 
York last month. 
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U. S. PLACER MINING LAWS AS APPLIED TO OIL 


By JosepH W. THomMpson 


The original United States Mining Statutes 
recognized existing distinctions between vein 
or lode claims and placer claims. The pro- 
vision as originally adopted, and as it still 
exists, is to the effect that claims usually called 
“placers” include “all forms of deposits ex- 
cepting veins of quartz or other rock in 
place.” Vein or lode claims include “veins 
or lodes of quartz or other rock in place bear- 
ing gold, silver, cinnabar, lead, tin, copper, or 
other valuable deposits.”” By judicial con- 
struction, the exception of veins of quartz, 
or other rock in place in Section 2329, include 
deposits of any mineral substances found as 
“rock in place.” 

Six minerals only are mentioned by name 
in the provisions covering both lode and placer 
locations; but neither lode nor placer loca- 
tions are limited to the minerals named.* The 
real distinction under the different sections 
of the statutes, as judicially construed, is in 
the form of the deposit and- not the name or 
character of the mineral. It is a geological 
fact that the mineral substances named, per- 
haps without exception, as well as others 
known or since discovered, may be found 
either as rock in place or in the form of placer 
deposits. The sequel has abundantly demon- 
strated the wisdom of the law makers in not 
attempting to name the particular minerals 
that can be located either as lode or placer 
locations. Both the lode and the placer pro- 
visions have already been extended and held 
to include an infinite variety of mineral sub- 
stances, and the provisions are broad enough 
to include every substance that may yet be 
discovered that scientists and geologists shall 
name as minerals.‘ 


MINING STATUTES APPLY TO 
OIL LANDS 
On August 27, 1896, the General Land Office 
refused a patent for an oil location on the 
theory that lands containing petroleum did not 
fall within the contemplation of the mining 
laws.” But on November 6, 1897, the Land 
Office reversed its decision and held that 
lands chiefly valuable for their petroleum de- 
posits were locatable as placer claims under 
the mining laws.° 
After the first decision and to cure the ill, 
the Congress on February 11, 1897,’ by express 
enactment provided “that lands containing 


United States Revised Statutes, Section 2329. 
*United States Revised Statutes, Section 2320. 


petroleum or other mineral oil and chiefly 
valuable therefor,” are locatable under the 
placer mining laws. The second decision of 
the Land Office was based upon the principle 
that oil is, in fact, a mineral and within the 
meaning of the original mining statutes, and 
the Act of February 11, 1897, seemed to have 
no influence whatever on the decision. As 
the law now stands both on principle and on 
express statutory provision, lands chiefly val- 
uable for their oil content may be located, 
held and patented as placer claims. 


PETROLEUM STATUTE— 
CONSTRUCTION 


The oil location statute of February 11, 
1897," above referred to is peculiar in its word- 
ing with reference to lands containing petro- 
leum. This Act changes as to these lands the 
statutory rule that has obtained since the 
adoption of the original United States Min- 
ing Statutes of 1866. Prior to this Act loca- 
tions of all kinds were made for “valuable 
mineral deposits in the public lands.” The pro- 
vision of this Act is to the effect that compe- 
tent persons may locate “lands containing 
petroleum or other mineral oils, and chiefly 
valuable therefor.” Under the old statute, 
the location was made with reference to the 
value of the mineral deposit, without regard 
te the character or value of the land. Under 
this statute oil locations must be made on 
lands that are chiefly valuable for their oil 
content. The value given the land by the oil 
therein is the determining factor that subjects 
it to location under this act. The value of 
land for the oil contained must exceed its 
value for any or all other purposes. Under 
the former mining statute the value of the 
deposits is the criterion, but under this statute, 
it is the value of the land given it by the oil 
deposit. 

This petroleum statute is remedial and was 
intended to promote oil locations. The law- 
makers evidently had in mind the well-known 
fact that oil may be discovered where the 
surface of the land is level and fertile and 
valuable for surface purposes; they knew, too, 
that oil is discovered in mountainous districts 
and in regions where the land is of little or 
no value for surface purposes. It was not 
intended that lands valuable for cultivation 
or grazing and general agricultural purposes 


3San Francisco Chemical Co. v. Duffield, 201 Federal 830; 
Duffield v. San Francisco Chemical Co., 205 Federal 480. 
‘United States Mining Statutes Annotated, PP. 18, 518, 689. 


‘Union Oil Co., jn re, 23 Land Decisicns, 2% 
*Union Oil Co., In re, 25 Land Decisions, 351. 
729 Statutes at Large 526, Petroleum Act. 

829 Statutes at Large 526. 
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should be acquired and held under patent for 
oil purposes, unless the lands were chiefly 
valuable for such purpose. The same rule 
must be applied to the rugged lands of the 
mountainous districts and before these can be 
located, it need only be made to appear that 
they are chiefly valuable for oil. 

This peculiar feature of this petroleum 
statute has a direct bearing on the question 
of the sufficiency of a discovery of oil to 
justify an oil location. Judge Bledsoe, in a 
recent case in reference to the wording of 
this statute, said: “This fact should not be 
lost sight of in defining what will suffice for 
a discovery under the oil statute.” In defin- 
ing discovery with reference to this feature 
of the petroleum statute the Judge further 
said: “This discovery in its broad and com- 
prehensive sense is the doing of or the ac- 
complishing of that thing with respect to 
the land sought to be appropriated which 
serves to impress upon it the quality of being 
land which is open to appropriation or ex- 
ploration in the manner and pursuant to the 
law sought to be made use of.” The logic 
of this statute and of this holding is that a 
comparative greater oil content must be estab- 
lished as a question of discovery where the 
land is valuable for other purposes, than where 
the land is not valuable for any purpose. Thus 
a discovery of petroleum in lands in Okla- 
homa or California, worth $100 per acre for 
agricultural purposes, must establish with rea- 
sonable probability at least that the land is 
more valuable for the oil content, whereas, 
a slight discovery or the presence of a small 
quantity or flow of oil might be sufficient to 
establish the oil value of land in a region 
where the surface value is slight or nil. If, 
as suggested, this statute was intended to pro- 
mote oil locations, it was certainly not the 
design to require proof of discovery of a 
profitable yielding oil reservoir in lands other- 
wise worthless. 


DISCOVERY AS BASIS OF RIGHT 


The rule under all mining statutes is that a 
discovery of mineral is essential to a mining 
location. No valid location can be made 
without a discovery of mineral. The theory 
of the United States statutes is that discovery 
and location are a unit. The requirements of 
the statutes on this subject are mandatory. 
The object of the law in requiring the dis- 
covery to precede a location is to insure good 
faith on the part of the locator and to prevent 
frauds upon the Government by persons at- 
tempting to acquire patents to lands not min- 


*United States v. McCutcheon, 238 Federal 575, p. 
10Bay v. Oklahoma Southern Gas, 
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eral in character. Discovery is said to be the 
initial act upon which all mining rights are 
based and is the source of title to mining 
claims located upon the public domain. Ordi- 
narily no rights can be acquired by a location 
made without a discovery of minerals within 
the meaning of the statute and discovery is 
as essential to any right or title to a mining 
claim as the location itself. These principles 
apply alike to lode and placer claims and the 
requirement of discovery has been expressly 
applied to lands containing petroleum and 
other oil.”* 


DISCOVERY IN LODE AND 
PLACER CLAIMS—DISTINCTION 


A distinction is made as to the requirement 
between discovery or the sufficiency of dis- 
covery in a lode claim and in a placer claim. 
The strictness as to proof of discovery in lode 
claims is not required in placer claims." In 
placer locations the discovery is sufficient if 
it gives reasonable evidence of the fact that 
the ground is valuable for such mining.” 
One reason for this rule is found in the fact 
that placer mining may be carried on profta- 
bly with far less expense than lode taining. 
This rule was adopted with reference to the 
mining of gold in placer mines as compared 
with lode mining. The same distinction ap- 
plies with equal force to the mining of an oil 
claim as compared with the mining of a lode 
claim. The expense of sinking a hole six 
or eight inches in diameter a few hundred 
or one or two thousand feet in depth and the 
subsequent pumping of oil when discovered 
is inconsiderable as compared with the initial 
investment in mining. machinery and the con- 
tinuous work of mining and milling the ore. 
A discovery of sufficient value or quantity to 
induce a prudent mind in the expenditure of 
money and labor in the one case might fall 
far short of justifying the same prudent mind 
in the expenditure of money and labor in the 
other case. So while the rules as to discovery 
in lode claims are applicable to placer, yet 
the rule is more charitable as applied to = 
classes of placer locations. 


SUFFICIENCY OF DISCOVERY— 
QUESTION OF FACT 


Section 2319,* simply provides that all val- 
uable mineral deposits in the public lands 
are free and open to exploration and purchase 
by qualified persons. Section 2320," is to the 
effect that no location shall be made until the 
discovery of a vein or lode within the limits 


584, 


Oil and Mining Co., 13 Okla. 425, p. 436; Nevada Sierra Oil Co. v. 


Home Oil Co., 98 Federal 673; United States v. McCutcheon, 238 Federal 575, p. 590. 


"Cook v. Johnson, 3 Alaska 506, p. 541. 


“Chrisman v. Miller, 197 U. S. 313, p. 323; Steele v. Tanana Mines R. Co., 148 Federal 678, p. 679. 
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of the claim located. But what is necessary 
to constitute a discovery of mineral is not 
prescribed by statute and there is no statutory 
declaration as to the extent of the value of 
the mineral deposits that may be appropriated, 
or of the vein or lode that may be located.’* 
The statute leaves it with the single expres- 
sion: “All valuable mineral deposits.” The 
question as to the sufficiency of the value of 
any given mineral deposit to meet the statu- 
tory requirement of discovery is a question 
of fact under or in connection with varying 
circumstances. The contested cases universally 
concede that discovery is a question of fact. 
The law does not contemplate that the locator 
shall show a paying mine at the time he makes 
his location." A prospector is not prohibited 
from making a valid location unless and until 
he has fully demonstrated that the vein or 
lode or other rocky matter bearing gold or 
silver discovered will pay all the expenses in 
recovering, extracting, crushing, and reduc- 
ing the ore and leave him a profit.” If proof 
of a discovery of a commercial value were 
a condition precedent to a valid location, many 
titles to mines that subsequently proved valua- 
ble would have failed. 


WILLINGNESS TO MINE AS 
ELEMENT IN DISCOVERY 


The human element forms an equation® in 
the problem of the sufficiency of discovery, 
and the law is satisfied where minerals have 
been discovered sufficient in quantity to justify 
a person of ordinary prudence in making an 
expenditure of labor and money with a rea- 
sonable prospect of success in developing a 
valuable mine.* Any deposit of mineral mat- 
ter or indication of a vein or lede in a min- 
eralized zone or belt with defined boundaries 
that a person is willing to spend his time and 
money to develop in expectation of finding 
ore may be the subject of a valid location.” 
A locater makes a discoevry within the statute 
when he has found mineral in place in suffi- 
cient quantity to justify him in the expendi- 
ture of time and money thereon, whether the 
rocks assays high or low.” A vein or lode 
discovered in the side of a hill or mountain 
within well defined walls may assay but a 
small amount per ton as compared with the 
cost of extracting, removing, and milling the 


%Chrisman v. Miller, 197 U. S. 313, p. 321. 


%Cook v. Johnson, 3 Alaska 506, p. 541; Shreve v. Copper Bell Mining Co., 


“Book v. Justice Mining Co., 
Chrisman v. Miller, 197 U. S. 313, p. 322 
’Cascaden v. Bartolis, 162 Federal 267, p. 
v. Lavagnino, 17 Utah 185, p. 196. 
*Migeon v. 


58 Federal 106, p. 124; Fox v. Myer, 20 Nev. 169, 
268; Castle v. Womble, 19 Land Decisions 455, p. 


Montana, etc., R. Co., 77 Federal 249. 
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ore, but the miner may have good reasons to 
believe from his experience and from that of 
others in the same mining district that the ore 
is liable to be richer at a greater depth than 
at the point of discovery, and such may be a 
discovery on which to base a valid location.” 
The sufficiency of a discovery is not made to 
depend alone upon the commercial value of 
the mineral in sight, but it answers if it is 
sufficient to justify a person of ordinary pru- 
dence in making an expenditure of money or 
labor with a reasonable prospect of success, 
or if a person is willing to give his time and 
money to develop the same in expectation of 
finding ore. 

“Facts which are within the observa- 
tion of the discoverer and which induce him 
to locate should ‘be such as would justify a 
man of ordinary prudence, not necessarily a 
skilled miner, in the expenditure of his time 
and money in the development of the prop- 
erty.“ The willingness alone of a locator, 
though a man of ordinary prudence, to expend 
time and money is not the test of justification, 
but it is equally true that there can be no 
justification in the absence of a willingness 
to rely, and of an actual reliance upon the 
observed conditions.” “The attitude of the 
discoverer himself toward the sufficiency of 
his discovery is a potent factor in the deter- 
mination of the question as to justification.™ 


(To be continued.) 


ASHURST ARRAIGNS I. W. W. 
IN A 200-WORD SPEECH 


Senator Ashurst of Arizona arose in his 
place in the Senate recently and in a few 
words condemned the I. W. W. organization 
severely. It is agreed that no more effective 
criticism of the organization could have been 
offered had Senator Ashurst spoken an hour. 
He said: 

“Although the Senate of the United States 
is an unusually well-informed body of men, I 
find nevertheless a number of Senators are 
not familiar with just what the I. W. W. 
menace throughout the Western states means. 

“With the I. W. W.’s perjury is a fine art. 
With this organization murder is reduced to 
a science, and after the I. W. W. slays its 
unoffending victim the accused and guilty 


11 Mont. 309, p. 343. 


p. 185. 
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person frequently escapes conviction by rea- 
son of a prearranged alibi, because, as I said, 
the I. W. W. has reduced perjury to a fine 
art. 

“At a later time I expect to deal with this 
subject and explain some of the views and 
activities of this treasonable organization, but 
this morning I will simply ask to have the 
secretary read at the desk a short extract 
from a very reliable Arizona weekly news- 
paper, which gives some illumination wpon 
the activities and views of the I. W. W. I 
have frequently been asked what ‘I. W. W.’ 
means. It means simply, solely, and only 
‘Imperial Wilhelm’s Warriors.’ ” 

The article referred to by the Arizona Sen- 
ator and which was read to the Senate is as 
follows: 

“The I. W. W. menace might be easily 
handled and put out of existence if the Fed- 
eral Government would get busy and place 
the arch enemy of all governments, William 
Haywood, behind the bars on a charge of 
treason in the time of war. 

“Along with Haywood should go every mem- 
ber of the I. W. W., a special effort being 
made to get the big leaders first. No sym- 
pathizer oi the I. W. W. propaganda should 
enjoy the liberty of this country only long 
enough to place him in jail to wait his trial 
for treason. 

“There is no room in this country for peo- 
ple like Haywood, Berkman, and the female 
species represented by Emma Goldman. No 
form of government suits them, because they 
do not believe in governments. 

“As evidence of the total depravity of the 
followers of Haywood, the following verse 
from the I. W. W. song-book is given: 


“we 


Onward, Christian soldier, rip and tear and 
smite; 
Let the gentle Jesus bless your dynamite; 
Smash the doors of every home, pretty 
maidens seize; 
Use your might and sacred right to treat 
her as you please.’ 


“This particular verse exemplifies to the 
fullest degree just what the I. W. W. are, 
what they believe in, and what they would 
do if they ever got in power in this or any 
other country.” 


METALLURGICAL PRACTICES 
IMPROVE UNDER SPUR OF WAR 
G. K. Burgess, of the American Scientific 


Commission, Makes Interesting Observa- 
tions on Visit in France. 


No adequate idea of the important part 
mineralogy is playing in the present war can 
be obtained without a visit to the front and 
to the plants in France and England, which 
are supplying much of the needed war ma- 
terial. While the great quantities of muni- 
tions are being manufactured in this country, 
it is not being conducted under the same 
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pressure as in France and England. This is 
the testimony of many engineers who have 
had an opportunity to view the situation at 
close range. Dr. G. K. Burgess, in charge of 
the metallurgical work being done by the 
Bureau of Standards, who was a member of 
the American Scientific Commission which 
visited England and France immediately after 
the entrance of the United States into the 
war, made many interesting observations 
while on this trip. He confirms the fre- 
quently made statement that this is a metal- 
lurgical war. 

‘the commission, of which Dr. Burgess is a 
member, left the United States on the first 
ship which sailed after a state of war was 
declared to exist. They were afforded every 
facility by the English and French govern. 
ments to acquaint themselves with the tech- 
nical work which is being brought to bear 
so effectively in the waging of this war. 

Dr. Burgess was particularly impressed 
with the magnitude of operations. While he 
had kept in close touch with the situation, 
he was amazed at the scale on which every- 
thing is being conducted and particularly at 
the scope of the technical work that is 
being done. 

“Surprising progress has been made in 
metallurgical practices,” says Dr. Burgess. 
“The details of the development will be a 
revelation when the war is over. Under the 
exigencies of war metallurgy and chemistry 
have taken enormous strides.” 

Dr. Burgess was impressed particularly with 
the enormous development of hydro-electric 
plants in the French Alps. From his obser- 
vation, he is convinced that the United States 
must produce a sounder type of ingot. In 
Europe the universal practice is to cast the 
large end up. This eliminates with certainty 
all piping. It is his idea that one of the most 
important things for the United States to do 
is to build up reserves of fuel and metals in 
France. 

By establishing ministries of munitions, 
France and England have made invaluable 
additions to their chief administrative 
boards, Dr. Burgess thinks. 

While in Europe Dr. Burgess took special 
note of the work being done by the scientific 
societies. He also familiarized himself with 
their practice with regard to the recruiting 
of scientific men. From experience the bel- 
ligerents have safeguarded recruiting so as 
not to weaken themselves by placing their 
best brain power in positions of great hazard. 

The general public in the United States is 
not familiar with the fact that Verdun was 
a metallurgical battle. The fact that the 
French were so firmly established at the 
point so close to the great iron producing 
region held by the Germans was the source 
of constant menace. It was to relieve this 
danger that the Crown Prince made his des- 
perate effort to break the French line at this 
point, and also accounts for the persistency 
with which activities are continued on this 
sector of the battle front. 
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POOLING OF TIDEWATER 
COAL GREAT SUCCESS 


Move than 150,000 Cars will be Released by 
New Plan for Handling Shipments at Av- 
lantic Ports 


Bituminous coal, amounting to 36,000,000 
tons a year, is being successfully pooled 
pending boat shipment at tour Atlantic 
Coast ports—New York, Phi.adelphia, Hamp- 
ton Roads and Baltimore. Previous deten- 
tion at tidewater of coal pending shipment 
averaged five and one-half days. if tnis de- 
tention can be reduced to three days it is 
expected seven million more ‘tons of coal will 
be moved with the same car equipment, or 
the equivalent of about 150,000 cars be re- 
leased for other service. The Railroad War 
Board and the Committee on Coal Produc- 
tion of the Council of National Defense, co- 
operated with the railroads and the three 
hundred shippers who route coal via the At- 
lantic ports, to establish the Tidewater Coal 
Exchange, in Washington, which is main- 
tained at the expense of the -railroads. 

The first meeting of shippers was called on 
May 31, by Chairman Peabody of the Com- 
mittee on Coal Production, who explained 
that the purpose of the meeting was to for- 
mulate a definite plan similar to one already 
in vogue at Lake Erie ports, ior pooling all 
tidewater coal shipments. Three of the five 
railfoad executives who form the Railroad 
War, Board—Rea, Elliott, Kruttschnitt and 
Holdon, told the shippers of the necessity of 
some plan for pooling coal at Atlantic ports 
just as it is being pooled on Lake Erie. A com- 
mittee of twenty-five—five from New Eng- 
land receivers, five from the producers of bi- 
tuminous coal, five producers of anthracite 
and five representing vessel ownership—was 
appointed. This committee, with Mr. Elliott 
acting as chairman, accepted the report of 
committee urging that a tidewater pool be 
established and that a Commissioner be se- 
lected with central offices in Washington and 
that four Deputy Commissioners be selected 
for the ports of New York, Philadelphia, Bai- 
timore and Hampton Roads. The election of 
Rembrandt Peale as Commissioner then was 
announced, and the selection of the Deputy 
Commissioners followed. 

Pooling coal entails sacrifice by many oper- 
ators. Coal shipments are being standard- 
ized, so that instead of there being 1166 
different classifications each of which re- 
quires considerable switching when a boat 
for any particular kind arrives coal now is 
classified into only 45 kinds. Coal of like 
kinds, after careful inspection, is being 
pooled; that is, run on one track so that. 
when a boat arrives, to take a cargo of 100 
cars, for instance, of a particular classifica- 
tion, from Baltimore to Boston, the first 100 
cars of that classification are run on board 
and dumped. Both cars and ships are thus 


more qui-kly utilized. The cars are emptied 
and turned ‘to other uses and the vesseis do 
not have to wait while cars of a certain con- 
signment are extricated from a crowded 
switchyard. 

the ‘tidewater Coal Exchange is like a 
bank or clearing house. Ali tidewater coal 
is consigned to it and each shipper reports 
shipments to it daily so that whenever his 
vesset or barge arrives at Baltsmore, or any 
of the three other ports, he can authorize the 
Deputy Commissioner in charge to load coal 
irom any track to the extent of his credit, 
and the Commissioner, if he desires to expe- 
aite the movement of the vessel, can author- 
ize the movement of an equivalent of the 
snipper's coal that is in transit. It is pos- 
sible .or one shipper to transfer credit in 
coal to another in writing. The rules also 
provide for careful inspection, daily reports, 
the adjustment of differences, embargoes on 
the shipments of any member not providing 
vessel and for pro-rate demurrage. 

The Deputy Commissioners are: For Bal- 
timore, G. F. Malone, formerly superinten- 
dent of car service, Baltimore & Ohio Raii- 
road; for New York, J. W. Searles, formerly 
general sales manager of the Pennsylvania 
Coal & Coke Corporation; for Hampton 
Roads, J. W. Howe, formerly coal freight 
agent, Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad; and for 
Philadelphia, Harry Boulton, vice president 
of the Association of Bituminous Coal Opera- 
tors of Central Pennsylvania. 


IRON ORE PRODUCTION 
EXCEEDS ALL RECORDS 
Increase in 1916 Over Big Production of 1915 


Was 40 Per Cent, While Increase in Value 
Was 80 Per Cent. 


The iron ore mined in the United States in 
1916 reached a total of 75,167,672 gross tons, 
the greatest annual output ever made. The 
shipments from the mines in 1916 were 77, 
870,553 gross tons, valued at $181,902,277. 
The quantity mined in 1916 was more than 
19,600,000 tons greater than that mined in 
1915. The increases in quantity and in value 
of iron ore shipped in 1916 amounted to 40 
and 80 per cent, respectively. The average 
value per ton at the mines in 1916 was $2.34, 
as against $1.83 in 1915. These figures, which 
were compiled under the direction of E. F. 
Burchard, of the United States Geological 
Survey, include for 1916 only iron ore con- 


taining less than 5 per cent of manganese. * 
IRON MINING BY STATES 


Iron ore was mined in twenty-four states 
in 1916 and twenty-three in 1915. Two of 
these states, Nevada and Utah, produced 
iron ore for metallurgic flux only; part of 
the output of Colorado and New Mexico was 
used for smelter flux and part for pig iron 
and ferro alloys; Michigan and Minnesota 
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report the production of some ore used in 
open-hearth furnaces to “reduce carbon,” and 
North Carolina reports the production of 
magnetite ore, used in a pudding furnace at 
Knoxville, Tenn.; the remaining states pro- 
duced iron ore for use in blast furnaces only, 
except small quantities used for paint from 
Michigan, New York, and Wisconsin. Min- 
nesota, Michigan, and Alabama, which have 
for many years produced the largest quanti- 
ties of iron ore, occupied in 1916 their accus- 
tomed places. 


LAKE SUPERIOR RANGES 


All the ranges in the Lake Superior district 
mined a larger quantity of iron ore in 1916 
than in 1915, and the largest increases were 
in the Gogebic and Menominee ranges—54 
and 43 per cent, respectively. The output 
of the Cuyuna Range exceeded 1,500,000 tons 
for the first time. 


LARGEST IRON ORE MINES 


Twelve mines in the United States pro- 
duced more than 1,000,000 tons of iron ore 
each in 1916, five more than in 1915. First 
place in 1916 was held by the Hull-Rust mine, 
at Hibbing, Minn.; second place by the Red 
Mountain group, near Bessemer, Ala.; third 
place by the Fayal mine, at Eveleth, Minn., 
and fourth place by the Mahoning mine, at 
Hibbing, Minn. The production of these 
mines in 1916 was, respectively, 7,658,201, 
2,899,588, 2,252,008, and 2,215,788 tons. The 
increase at the Hull-Rust mine was 232 per 
cent, making the production of this one mine 
more than one-tenth of all the ore mined in 
1916. These records illustrate the rapidity 
with which the rate of output of mines in 
the Lake Superior district may be increased. 
None but open-pit mines could be made to 
respond to demand to such a degree. 


PIG IRON 


The production of pig iron, including ferro 
alloys, was 39,434,797 gross tons in 1916, com- 
pared with 29,916 213 gross tons in 1915, an 
increase of 32 per cent, according to figures 
published by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, February 24, 1917, The pig iron, 
exclusive of ferro alloys, sold or used in 1916, 
according to reports of producers to the 
United States Geological Survey, amounted 
to 39,126,324 gross tons, valued at $663,478,118, 
compared with 30,384,486 gross tons, valued 
at $401,409,604, in 1915, a gain of 29 per cent 
in quantity and 65 per cent in value. The 
average price per ton at furnaces in 1916, as 
reported to the Survey, was $16.96, compared 
with $13.21 in 1915, an increase of 28 per 
cent. According to market quotations, the 
increase from January to December, 1916, in 
the prices of standard grades of pig iron at 
the large iron centers ranged between 45 and 
68 per cent, but this increase was confined al- 
most entirely to the last two or three months 
of the year, and does not affect the average 
so greatly. 
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FURTHER HEARINGS ON OIL 
LEASING BILL ARE ASKED 


Max Ball Declares Stress Has Been Placed 
on Remedial Provisions to the Exclusion 
of Other Effects of the Legislation 


The three bills affecting oil lands (S. 45, 
S 2012, and H. R. 3232) have in common 
certain serious weaknesses, Max Ball, for- 
merly law officer of the Bureau of Mines 
believes. In this connection he says: 

“The Committee on Public Lands has de- 
voted practically unlimited time to those in- 
terested in remedial legislation of one sort 
and another. I cannot believe that even at 
this late date it is intended to refuse a hear- 
ing to those interested in the development of 
the great body of oil-bearing public lands and 
in preventing the waste of a mineral of such 
military and economic importance. 

“There are certain features in the Walsh 
bill that, if enacted into law, would be al- 
most certain to bring about enormous waste 
of oil and gas—a result the public is vitally 
interested in preventing. These same fea- 
tures make the bill equally undesirable 
from the standpoint of the oil industry, a 
considerable part of which is ready, if given 
a fair opportunity, to spend large sums of 
money in the Rocky Mountain region in the 
hope of developing fields to rival Salt Creek 
and making the production of the Mountain 
States a large factor in the prosecution of 
the war. There are, I am sure, many repre- 
sentatives, both of the public’s point of 
view and of the point of view of the oil in- 
dustry, who would now be glad to appear 
before the Committee if given the opportu- 
nity to do so, with the assurance that the 
merits of the bill rather than proposed 
amendments to it were to be discussed. 

“T recognize that these people have for the 
past four or five years had opportunity to 
be heard and have not availed themselves of 
it. This has been due to two causes. First 
the oil journals and technical press have 
treated the proposed legislation as though it 
involved only remedial features, and the oil 
industry has not until very recently realized 
that general legislation affecting ‘the public 
domain was under consideration. Second, 
some of the closest students of the situation 
are in the Government service and are there- 
fore prevented from volunteering their 
opinions regarding legislation that has re- 
ceived the approval of the head of the De- 
partment. The views of these men can be 
obtained only by calling for them in such a 
way as to insure the men giving them against 
official displeasure. Their views would, how- 
ever, be invaluable to the Committee, as 
would the views of a large number of men in 
the oil industry whose public spirit can not 
be doubted and who would undoubtedly ac- 
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cept the Committee’s invitation to review the 
proposed legislation. Thus the Committee 
would be able to report a bill founded on the 
advice of men of long familiarity with oil 
field conditions, men interested in the produc- 
tion of a maximum amount of oil at a mini- 
mum cost and with a minimum of waste. 

“As to the matter of acreage, I suggest 
consideration of the paper on ‘Adequate Acre- 
age and Oil Conservation,’ read before the 
American Mining Congress, last November, 
and of the discussion that followed. The argu- 
ments against a fixed term of lease are similar 
—that it promotes waste by forcing rapid 
rather than careful development. It is 
worth nothing that most commercial leases 
are written for a certain period ‘and as long 
thereafter as oil or gas may be produced 
therefrom.’ 

“As chairman of the Oil Board of the Geo- 
logical Survey, and later as an engineer and 
law officer of the Bureau of Mines, I have 
given several years study to problems in- 
volved in oil land legislation. I can suggest 
the names of a number of men, both in the 
Government service and out, who are familiar 
with these problems and who might profit- 
ably be asked to appear in* order that the 
Committee may be as well advised regarding 
the general provisions of the bill as regard- 
ing the remedial features. 7 

“The hearings so far held, both in this and 
the two preceding Congresses, have been de- 
voted almost wholly to proposed relief and 
remedial provisions, with very little discus- 
sion of the provisions affecting the great 
body of the public domain. This is easily 
understood, since those desiring relief legisla- 
tion have financial interest in the subject 
matter much more immediate and pressing 
than those best qualified to advise regarding 
the terms and conditions of future leases. I 
am convinced, however, that there are a 
number of men familiar with the operation 
and effects of various leading provisions who 
would appear before the Committee if re- 
quested and whose testimony would be of 
great value. 

“The general provisions of the bill apply 
to an area so much greater than the relief 
provisions, and are of so much greater im- 
portance to the public and to America’s su- 
premacy in the petroleum industry that I 
hope the hearings will not be closed until 
these provisions have received an exhaustive 
discussion.” 


Labor Legislation 


In summing up labor legislation in 1916, the 
Department of Labor features the Act of 
Congress establishing eight hours as a stand- 
ard work day for employees operating trains 
on steam railroads in interstate commerce. 
Next to this is placed the federal statute ex- 
cluding from interstate traffic the products 
of the labor of children employed in mines or 
quarries under the age of sixteen. 
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EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
MONTANA DOING GOOD WORK 


Agreement Effected at Great Falls Regarded 
as a Good Example to Be Followed. 


Encouraging progress is being made by the 
State Employers’ Association of Montana. 
While the organization is concerned prima- 
rily with the labor situation, it is finding 
many other matters to which it is devoting 
its attention in the common good. 

An example of the type of agreement be- 
ing effected by the Employers’ Association 
of Montana is as follows: 

The agreement entered into between 
Great Falls Branch of the Employers’ 
Association of Montana and the Cascade 
County Trades and Labor Assembly, is of 
national interest. It is reproduced in full as 
follows: 

It is hereby agreed between Great Falls 

Branch of the Montana Employers’ Associa- 
tion and the Cascade County Trades and 
Labor Assembly: 
_ Hereafter all grievances and disputes aris- 
ing between employers belonging to the Great 
Falls Branch of the Montana Employers’ As- 
sociation of the State of Montana and the em- 
ployes belonging to the union composing 
the Cascade County Trades and Labor As- 
sembly shall be referred to a committee of 
an equal number of men from both parties 
hereto for an adjustment. 

It is further agreed that no cessation of 
work, boycotts, banners or action of a simi- 
lar nature shall be taken by any union or 
employe on account of jurisdictional dis- 
putes or differences among the unions them- 
selves. It is further provided that the craft or 
union holding jurisdiction over the class of 
work or over the men involved prior to the 
dispute shall continue to hold jurisdiction 
until the two arbitration boards shall have 
rendered a decision. 

Third—A standing grievance committee 
shall be elected composed of twelve (12) 
men, six (6) to be elected from each of 
the parties hereto and ‘to hold office until 
April 10, 1918, and all grievances, differ- 
ences and disputes which shall hereafter 
arise between employers who shall be 
members of the party of the first part 
herein and their union employes, shall be sub- 
mitted to the said grievance committee for 
consideration and adjustment before any 
strike, lockout, boycott, secondary boycott or 
similar action shall be declared or taken by 
any member of either party hereto, and be- 
fore any person, place or business shall be 
bannered or picketed. 

It being further understood that after any 
difference, dispute or controversy shall have 
been submitted to said grievance committee, 
that said grievance committee shall be given 
ten days and opportunity to thoroughly con- 
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sider and adjust such disputes or controversy, 
before any action above referred to in the 
way of a strike, boycott, secondary boycott, 
lockout, banner or picket shall be taken. It 
is further provided, however, in case of a tie 
vote a committee of three shall be elected as 
follows: Union committee to elect one, and 
the Employers’ Association committee to 
elect one man, those two to choose a third 
man, and these three to arbitrate and decide 
the tie, and their decision shall be final and 
binding upon all parties hereto. Provided, 
however, that the election of the committee 
of three and the deliberations shall be com- 
plete within forty-eight hours from the time 
of the deadlock. And be it further provided, 
that in case of the inability of the commit- 
tee of three to reach an agreement within the 
provided time, the original committee of 
twelve shall have power to extend them 
further time. 

The parties hereto shalt enter into agree- 
ments governing the working conditions and 
wage scales and such agreements shall be 
acted upon and ratified by the particular 
unions and the particular branch of the said 
Employers’ Association with reference to 
which the agreements are made and when so 
ratified the agreements shall be binding upon 
all members of the unions and upon all mem- 
bers of the Employers’ Association affected 
thereby. And the parties hereto will pledge 
their support in securing the complete en- 
enforcement of such agreements. 

The general agreement to be entered into 
shal! remain in full force and effect for an 
additional year after January 1, 1918, unless 
one of the parties hereto shall, not less than 
thirty (30) days prior to January 1, 1918, give 
notice to the other party of its desire and 
intention not to so continue said agreement. 

This agreement shall be in full force and 
effect upon being signed by the president, 
vice-president and secretary of the contract- 
ing parties, and their corporate seal attached 
thereto. 

Note—The above agreement may be 
termed a model arrangement for the peaceful 
adjustment of differences arising between em- 
ployers and employes, and it marks a new 
epoch in the industrial life of Great Falls, 
Montana, a city heretofore handicapped by 
continual strife between labor and capital. 
When every community in this state shall 
have adopted such a plan for the settlement 
of labor troubles, it can well be said that 
Montana has shown the way for a practical 
plan of solving the biggest internal problem 
in our national life. 


Government Using Fabrikoid 

Investigations prove that high-grade leather 
substitutes are taking the place of leather in 
many instances. Only recently the Govern- 
ment adopted fabrikoid as its standard for 
ship upholstery and the same product has 
been used in the binding of Government books 
for some time. 
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CONSERVATION OF IRON 
HELD TO BE VITAL 


Geological Survey Calls Attention to Methods 
Which Will Prolong Life of These Supplies 


The conservation of the iron-ore supplies 
of the United States, the discovery of new 
supplies, and the development of methods 
for rendering supplies of low-grade ore avail- 
able are vital to the maintenance of the in- 
dustrial independence and supremacy of this 
country, notwithstanding the apparent abun- 
dance of the supplies at present available, for, 
as has been pointed out, the reserves of high- 
grade iron ore now convenient of access are 
rapidly becoming depleted. 

Certain important factors that will aid in 
prolonging the life of the iron-ore reserves of 
the United States may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. The steady accretion to the permanent 
supply of metal and the consequent reduc- 
tion in rate of increase of production (waste 
of war not taken into consideration). 

2. The adoption of methods of conservation 
of ore and metal. 

3. The increase in imports of ore from Cuba 
and South America, whose deposits must 
logically be regarded as a portion of the im- 
mediately available reserve, as such ores can 
be used most profitably and economically in 
the United States. 

4. The further discovery of iron-ore deposits 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

5. The possibility of metallurgic improve- 
ments that may enable pig iron to be derived 
economically from low-grade ores, and the 
solution of metallurgic problems, including 
that involving the utilization of titaniferous 
iron ores, of which there are large deposits 
not now available. 

6. The increase in the price of pig iron, 
which will bring lower grades of iron ore into 
the market, thus vastly increasing the ton- 
nage of reserves available. 


PRINCIPAL FIRMS IN U. &. 
THAT USE IRON PYRITES 


Owing to the interest in the pyrite situation 
the following list’ of principal firms in the 
United States using pyrites is published: 

Acme Mfg. Co., Wilmington, N. C.; Ala- 
bama Chemical Co., Montgomery, Ala.; 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., with plants at Charleston, S. C., 
Columbia, S. C.; Boston, Mass., Alexandria, 
Va., Baltimore, Md., Buffalo, N. Y., Carteret, 
N. J., Cincinnati, Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio, De- 
troit, Mich., Elizabethport, N. J., Newark, 
N. J., Pensacola, Fla., Savannah, Ga., Wil- 
mington, N. C.; American Alkali & Acid Co., 
Bradford, Pa.; Anderson Phosphate & Chem- 
ical Co., Anderson, S. C.; Armour Fertilizer 
Company, Atlanta Ga., with plants at Chrome, 
N. J., Jacksonville, Fla., Nashville, Tenn., 
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New Orleans, La.; Avery Chemical Co., Lowell, 
Mass.; Barker Chem. Co., Dunellen, Fia.; Ber- 
genport Chem. Works, Bayonne, N. J.; Black- 
shear Manufacturing Co., Blackshear, Ga.; 
Bower Chemical Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; But- 
terworth & Judson, Newark, N. J.; Buffalo 
Fertilizer Works, Buffalo, N. Y.; Buagh 
Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md.; Caroleigh Fer- 
tilizer Works, Raleigh, N. C.; Cleveland Cliffs 
Mig. Co., Marquette, Mich.; Commercial Acid 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Consolidated Rendering 
Co., Boston, Mass.; Contact Process Co., Bui- 
falo, N. Y.; Cotton States Seed & Fertilizer 
Co., Macon, Ga.; Davison Chemical Co., Bal- 
timore, Md.; Detroit Chemical Works, De- 
troit, Mich.; Empire State Chemical Co., 
Athens, Ga.; Etiwan Fertilizer Co., Charles- 
ton, S. C.; Eureka Fertilizer Co., Perryville, 
Md.; Farmers Fertilizer Co., Columbus, Ohio; 
Federal Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Free 
State Fertilizer Co., Carrollton, Ga.; Furman 
Farm Imp. Co., Atlanta, Ga.; General Chemi- 
cal Co., with plants at New York City, Bay- 
onne, N. J., Buffalo, N. Y., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Fairfield, Conn., Newell, Pa. Pulaski, Va., 
Chicago, Ill., Marcus Hook, Pa.; Georgia Fert. 
& Oil Co., Valdosta, Ga.; Grasseli Chemical 
Co., with plants at Cleveland, Ohio, Chicago, 
Ill, Tremley, N. J., Pittsburgh, Pa., Grasseli, 
Ala.; Griffith & Boyd, Baltimore, Md.; Guli- 
port Fert. Co., Gulfport, Miss.; Hampton Fer- 
tilizer Co., Hampton, Ga.; Harrison Bros., 
Philadelphia. ; Home Guano Co., Dothan, Ala. ; 
Home Mixture Guano Co., Columbus, Ga.; 
International Agricultural Chemical Co., Ma- 
con, Ga.; Jackson Fertilizer Co., Jackson, 
Miss.; Jerecki Chemical Co., with plants at 
Sandusky, Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio, Jefferson 
Fertilizer Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Kalbfleisch 
Chemical Co., New York; Lancaster Chemi- 
can Co., Lancaster, Pa.; Chea, Lenning & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mandeville Mills, Carroll- 
ton, Ga.; Martin White & Co., New York; 
Maybank Fertilizer Co., Charleston, S. C.; 
Meridian Fertilizer Factory, Meridian, Miss., 
& Hattiesburg, Miss.; Merrimac Chemical Co., 
Boston, Mass.; Cochrane Chemical Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Morris Fertilizer Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Mutual Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. ; 
Naugatuck Chemical Co., Naugatuck, Conn. ; 
New Jersey Zinc Co., Hazard, Pa.; New 
Orleans Acid Co., New Orleans, La.; Old 
Dominion Guano Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Painter 
Fert. Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; Parsons Pulp & 
Lumber Co., Parsons, W. Va.; Pelham Phos- 
phate Co., Pelham, Ga.; Pennsylvania Salt 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia and Natrona, Pa.; 
Phosphate Mining Co., Savannah, Ga.; 
Planters Chemical & Oil Co., Talladega, Ala.; 
Planters Fertilizer & Phosphate Co., Charles- 
ton, S. C.; E. Raugh & Sons, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Read Phosphate Co., Nashville, Tenn., 
& Charleston, S. C.; Reliance Fertilizer Co., 
Savannah, Ga.; Richmond Guano Co., Rich- 
mond, Va.; Riverside Acid Works, Warren, 
Pa.; Roanoke Guano Co., Roanoke, Va.; Rob- 
ertson Fert. Co., Norfolk, Va.; F. S. Royster 
Guano Co., Norfolk, Va., and Baltimore, Md., 
Columbia, S. C., and Macon, Ga.; Savannah 
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Guano Co., Savannah, Ga.; Scott Fertilizer 
Co., Elkton, Md.; Smith Agricultural Chemi- 
cal Co., Columbus, Ohio; Smith & Co., Spring- 
field, Ill.; Southern Fertilizer & Chemical Co., 
Savannah, Ga.; Southern States Fert. Co., 
Savannah, Ga., and Augusta, Ga.; Standard 
Guano Co., Baltimore, Md.; Standard Chemi- 
cal & Oil Co., Troy, Ala.; Standard Guano & 
Chemical Co.; New Orleans, La.; Swift & 
Co., with plants at New Orleans, La., Atlanta, 
Ga., and Wilmington, N. C.; Talladega Mer- 
cantile Co., Talladega, Ala.; Tennessee Ferti- 
lizer Co., Albany, Ga., and Columbus, Ga.; 
I. P. Thomas & Son Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Troup Co, La Grange, Ga.; Tupella Fertili- 
zer Factory, Tupela, Miss.; Union Super- 
phosphate Co., San Francisco, Cal.; Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Co., with plants at Alex- 
andria, Va., Albany, Ga., Americus, Ga., At- 
lanta, Ga., Augusta, Ga., Baltimore, Md., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., Blacksburg, S. C., Charleston, 
S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Columbia, S. C., Co- 
lumbus, Ga., Durham, N. C., Dothan, Ala., 
Gainsville, Fla., Greensville, S. C., Lynchburg, 
Va., Macon, Ga., Memphis, Tenfi., Mobile, 
Ala., Montgomery, Ala. Newbern, N. C., 
Newnan, Ga., Norfolk, Va., Opelika, Ala., 
Petersburg, Va., Pon Pon, S. C., Richmond, 
Va., Rome, Ga., Salisbury, N. C., Savannah, 
Ga., Sanford, Fla., Social Circle, Ga., Staun- 
ton, Va., Shreveport, La., Wilmington, N. C.. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


NEW RECORD IN SHAFT SINKING 
MADE IN THE CUYUNA RANGE 


Crosby, Minn., Aug. 20—The Joan Mining 
company lays claim to the record time of 
the Cuyuna range for shaft sinking, having 
sunk its shaft No. 4 in twelve days to a depth 
of sixty feet. The work was under charge 
of Supt. H. J. Letchel, formerly with the 
Oliver Iron Mining company on the Mesaba 
range. 

The properties of the Joan Mining com- 
pany are owned and operated by M. L. Fay, 
of Duluth, and are considered among the best 
on the Cuyuna range, much of the ore being 
high grade manganiferous. Thirty thousand 
tons will be shipped this season and shipments 
will start as soon as the railroad is built to 
the mines. All the machinery is electrically 
equipped. Shipping from Joan No. 1 mine 
started last month. 


Doing Constructive Work 


A perusal of the weekly press bulletins by 
Fletcher Hamilton, the state mineralogist of 
California, will show that a large amount of 
constructive work is being conducted by the 
California State Mining Bureau. The press 
bulletin is carefully prepared, and is proof 
that Mr. Hamilton is not the type of scien- 
tist who allows the results of his work to 
remain buried, thereby greatly impairing his 
usefulness to the public. 
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COAL PRODUCTION OF U. S$. 
CONTINUES TO DECLINE 


The ratio of tonnage produced to full- 
time output continued to decline during the 
week ended August 11. Mines representing 
more than one-third of the output of the 
country produced 71.8 per cent of their eom- 
bined full-time capacity as limited by the 
present labor force. The index not only fell 
below the level of the preceding week (73.0), 
but reached the lowest point attained since 
June 1 when the system of weekly reports 
was begun. Iowa, Illinois, Ohio, Kansas, and 
Missouri, declined; Alabama, Southwestern 
Virginia, and Western Pennsylvania held 
their own; while Eastern Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee recovered to some extent from the 
depression of the week before.—From the Geo- 
logical Survey's Weekly Coal Statement. 


ANTHRACITE PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE IN JULY 


The shipments of anthracite for July, as 
reported to the Anthracite Bureau of Infor- 
mation, at Wilkes-Barre, amounted to 6,724,- 
252 tons. On account of the Independence 
Day holiday which reduced the working time 
in the mines by about a day and a half; of 
one extra Sunday, which reduced the work- 
ing time another day; of several “button 
strikes” which followed the observance of 

“Button Day” on the 26th of the month, and 
of a seduction in the number of men due to 
enlistment in the military forces, the ship- 
ments show a decrease of 324,785 tons as 
compared with the preceding month. In 
spite of this decrease the shipments in July 
of this year exhibit a gain over the corre- 
sponding month of 1916 of 1,291,374 tons, and 
exceeded the previous high July record made 
in 1912 by 439,099 tons. Button strikes which 
occurred at seven of the larger collieries and 
which involved a total of 5,542 men for an 
average of two and one-third days, were alone 
responsible for a loss of about 25,000 tons of 
production. 


Number of Coal Operators 


The number of individuals and companies 
which are operating coal mines in the United 
States are shown by United States Geological 
Survey records, which are kept within a few 
days of date. The number of such operators 
totals 19,279, distributed as follows: 

Alabama, 149; Alaska, 13; Arkansas, 141; 
California, 5; Colorado, 212: Georgia, 2: 
Idaho, 4; Illinois, 1,346; Indiana, 849; Iowa, 
412; Kansas, 388: Kentucky, 4,039 ; Maryland, 
202; Michigan, 15; Missouri, 1,433; Montana, 
190; Nevada, 2; New Mexico, 32; North 
Carolina, 3; North Dakota, 392; Ohio, 2,584; 
Oklahoma, 237; Oregon, 28; Pennsylvania 
(bituminous) 2,363, (anthracite) 172; South 
Dakota, 21; Tennessee, 181; Texas, 44; Utah, 
58; Virginia, 118; Washington, 55; West Vir- 
ginia, 3,486; Wyoming, 103. 
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SHIPMENTS OF COAL SHOW 
A DECREASE OF FOUR PER CENT 


The record of cars of coal loaded on roads 
representing more than half the shipments of 
bituminous coal shows a drop of 4 per cent in 
the week ended August 18 compared with the 
week ended August 11, but an increase over 
the low record of August 4. The general 
downward tendency in the rate of production 
that has been manifested since the middle of 
July was resumed, after a slight gain in the 
week ended August 11, in all districts shown 
except Illinois and Indiana. The slump in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio is particularly to be 
noted. A strike in the Southern Appalachians 
decreased shipments from eastern Kentucky 
and eastern Tennessee nearly 20 per cent— 
From the Geological Survey's Weekly Coal 
Keport. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Henry Mace Payne has closed his office 
in New York to become assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Bertha Coal Company and affili- 
ated companies, with offices at 1203 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Falcon Joslin, of Seattle, Wash. and 
Alaska, who has ‘been spending several 
months in New York and Washington, left 
late in August for an extended trip in Alaska. 

William Wearne, superintendent of the In- 
land Steel Company, at Crosby, Minn., has 
received a commission as captain in the En- 
gineer Reserve Corps. Mr. Wearne recently 
became a member of the American Mining 
Congress. 


W. A. Williams, formerly chief petroleum 
technologist of the Bureau of Mines, made 
an extended visit to Washington recently. 


C. E. Julihn has returned to Washington 
after making examinations of the pyrrohotite 
deposits in Maine. He also visited the nickel 
mines at Sudbury, Ontario. His next assign- 
ment covers an inspection of the nickel-co- 
balt properties at La Motte and Frederick- 
town, Mo. 


James H. Pershing, George L. Nye, John 
H. Fry and M. P. Tallmadge announce that 
they have formed a partnership for the gen- 
eral practice of law, under the firm name of 
Pershing, Nye, Fry & Tallmadge, Suite 519, 
Equitable Building, Denver, Colo. Mr. Nye 
is an active member of the American Mining 
Congress. 


E. W. Parker, of the Anthracite Bureau 
of Information, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., when in 


Washington recently was a caller at the 
offices of the American Mining Congress. 
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Long Hauls and Steep Grades 
Prove GMC Stamina 


Heavy hauling for mines and smelters requires a truck 
that is built right. 


Uncertain mountain roads, difficult weather conditions, 
lack of immediate garage service for adjustment and re- 
pair—all necessitate a truck powerful and strong, one 
that needs minimum attention and operates dependably 
day after day, month in and month out. 


And in G MC Trucks you have those qualities; the truck 
is over-strength in every part with a great reserve power 
always ready when needed. Its simplicity of structure 
makes it readily understood by the driver. 


Behind G MC Trucks is an institution old and substan- ep 3) 
tial which has brought the experience of years to bear 
in selecting right materials and principles in truck con- - 
' struction. You may choose GMC with confidence as 
ee for your work. Write us for factsand figures. 
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GMC Trucks are in six practical sizes, 
ranging from 3-4 to 5 ton capacities. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
One of the Units of the General Motors Company 
PONTIAC, MICH. 


New York Boston Philadelphia 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
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TRUCKS 


BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


Names in black face type are Mining Congress Journal Advertisers. 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


American Ra M4 & Chemical Co., 
Langeloth, 
American Zine Lead & Smelting Co., 
55 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
ational Bank Building, 
Louis 


Mo. 
Hegeler Zinc Co., Danville, Ill. 
Irvington Smelti ing & Refining 
Works, N. J. 


New Jerse Zinc 35 aehe 55 Wall H. Cha 


Street, New York, N 

Western Chemical Co., 
Colo. 

AGITATORS 

Conklin, H. R., Joplin, Mo. 

Dorr Company, enver, Colo. 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 

AIR TUBING 

Bemis Bros., Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 

AMALGAMATORS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


ANEMOMETERS 


Lettsome & Co., A. R., Lytton Build- 
ing, Chicago, III. 
— Instrument Co., Rochester, 


ARMATURES 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pitts th, Pa. 

ASSAYERS 

Baker & Co., Newark, N. 


mond, Ind. 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Ledouz & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, Truck 
and Electric Switches) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


BALANCES 
& Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 
Troemner, 911 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, 


BAGS (Burlap, Ore, Powder, Fuse 
and Canvas) 


Bemis Bros., Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
2b 


INDEX 
BEARINGS (Ball and Roller) 


ag Mfg. Co., Front and Erie 
Streets, Phila elphia, Pa. 

Hyatt Newark, N. J: 

S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co., Hartford 


BELTING (Conveyor, Elevator, 
Transmission) 


Chicago Belting Co., 

nnon Co., Chica 

C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Foe., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Dick, Ltd., R. & J., Passaic, N. J. 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 


ro, 
rich Co., B. F., ‘ae, Ohio 
Jeffrey Mfg. x -» 958 N. Fi 
Avenue, Ohio 
Link Belt Company, Chicago, Il. 
Manhattan Rubber Co., Passaic, 
= a (Rubber Belting ‘‘Con- 
or. 
Chas. A. Schieren Co., (Duxbak) 51 
Ferry Street, New York 5 ye 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, O) 
BELTING SUPPLIES 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 
Chas. A. Schieren "Co., 51 Ferry 
Street, New York City. 
BINS (Coke and Coal) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
BITS AND BIT STEEL 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


BITS (Machine—Stee!) 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

BIT SHARPENERS 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, II. 

American Tempering Co., Spring- 
field, Ill. 

BLASTING SUPPLIES 

Aetna Explosives Co., 2 Rector Street, 
New York City 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E, I., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Equitable Powder Co., East Alton, 


Powder Co., Wilmington, 


BLOWERS 


American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Blower Connersville, 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Hendrie & Bolthoff M. & S. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


BLOWERS (Centrifugal) 


In ll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
w York City 


BOILERS 


Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co., 45 Broad- 
way, New York City 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pum ps 
+ 30 Church 


American Locomotive 
Street, New York City 
Works, Murphys- 
Henine Bolthoff M. & S. Ca., 
nver, Colo. 
BRATTICE CLOTH 


H. Channon Co., Chicago, III. 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Lettsome & Co., A. R., 1521" Lytton 
Building, Chicago, Il. 

Turner, Laurin & Co., Merchants, 
160 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago, Ill. 


BREAKERS (Construction and Ma- 
chinery) 


Bartlett & Snow Mfg. Co., C. O., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
store, Works, Murphys- 


Jeffre Co., Ohio 

Link eine , Chicago, Ill. 

Vulcan [ron Works, 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co » Rast 
itts h, Pa. 

Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, Pa. 


BRIQUETTING MACHINERY 


General Briquetting Co., 25 Broad 

Jeffre Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Link Chicago, IL 1. 

Malcolmson Briquet Engr. Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 


C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

ina Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
ink Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Robins Conveying Belt Co., New York 


City 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
BUCKETS (Clam Shell) 


Machinery Co., Cleve- 

nd, 

Buckets (Serap and Dredge), Petro- 
leum Iron Works, Sharon, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co.,: 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link Belt Co., Chicago, III. 


CABLES (Connectors and Guides) 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Ohio 
Electrical Material | Co., 618 W. 
J Boul , Chicago, Il. 


CABLEWAYS 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Electrical Material Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Flory Mfg. Co., S., Bangor, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Go., ‘Columbus, Ohio 
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Exhaustive tests have proven that the Four-Wheel-Drive principle 
as applied exclusively in F-W-D Trucks is the correct application 


of this remarkable idea. 


And in actual service in many mines, 


F-W-D Trucks are proving the tremendous advantages of four- 


wheel tractive power. 


The equalization of power in the 
four wheels distributes the traction, 
the weight and the strain. 

Over any road—in hub-deep mud, 
sand or snow, or on the smooth 
city streets, F-W-D Trucks are 
demonstrating their efficiency, their 
dependability and their freedom 
from repairs, at home and in many 
foreign countries, even thousands 


of miles away from the nearest 
repair station. 

The center differential distributes 
the power between the front and 
rear axles, allowing the body to 
be brought forward so that the 
load is 45% on the front axle, 
and 55% on the rear. This lessens 
the wear on the tires, and means 
added life to the truck. 


Write today for full particulars. 


FOUR WHEEL DRIVE AUTO CO. 


DEPT. Z 


CLINTONVILLE, WIS. 
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laggeme & Son Rope Co., A., St. Louis, 


CAGES 
Eagle Iron Works, Des Moines, Iowa 


Herzler & Henui Machine 
Works, Belleville, Il 
ae & aS Robt., Inc., 
anville, Ill. 


uk Belt Co., Chicago 
Mining Safety Device Co., Bowerston, 


hio 
Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Ce., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CANS aged and Gasoline, Oily 


aste) 


Harker Mfg. Co., 410 Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


CAR DUMPS 

‘Ohio Machinery Co., Cleve- 
n 

Jeffre . Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Link , Chicago, Ill. 


Phillips Mine ad Mill Co. 
Pittsburgh, P: 


CAR LOADERS 
Iron Works, Murphys- 


Link Be elt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
& Machine Works, 
ton, 


Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 


Mining Machinery Co., 
— Cat Wheel Co., Wilmington, 


Lehigh Car Wheel & Axle Co., Cata- 
sauqua, Pa. 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

be Mining Car Wheel Co., Barnes- 


ie, Ohio 
CASTINGS 


| Iron Works, Murphys- 

ro 

Jeffrey’ Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CHAINS 
Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
CHEMISTS 


Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Ledoux & Co., A. R., Inc., 99 John 
Street, New York City 

E. J. Longyear Co., 
Minn. 


Western Chemical Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


CHLORINATION 


Koering Process Co., 
Detroit, 


COAL COMPANIES 


Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Pa. 
Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 


COAL CRUSHERS 
o. Snow & Co., Cleve- 


M Columbus, Ohio" 
elt Chicago, Ill. 
COAL CUTTERS 
n Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey effrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
ullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, IIL. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY 
O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
id, Ohio. 


d, Ohio. Machinery Co., Cleve- 


COAL LOAD CHECKING DEVICE 
Mines Otolok Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
COAL MINING MACHINERY 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


COAL WASHING MACHINERY 
pay! Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
ix It Chicago, Ill. 
COMPANY STORES (Coupons) 
ee Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 
Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 
Works, Murphys- 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
ll-Rand Co. 11 Broadway, 
Sullfvan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
CONCENTRATORS (Table) 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
— Iron Works Co., Denver, 
a Concentrator Co., Fort Wayne, 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


CONDENSERS 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 
Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., 


New York City 
Ingersoll-Rand ‘cn. 11 Broadway, 


Westinghouse Blee. & Mfg. Co., East 

Worthinaten Pos & Machinery Corp. 
orthington Pum 
115 Broadway, New York City. 


CONTROLLERS 
Coo Electric Co., Schenectady, 


& Mfg. Co., East 
tsburgh, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 


Sater Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
treet, Columbus, Ohio 
Link Bel, Chicago, Ill. 
Power Machinery Co., 
115 York City 


Robins Conveying Belt boas New York 
Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Ill. 
Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
CONVEYORS, CHAIN FLIGHT 
Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


treet, Columbus, Ohio 
Co., Il. 


CONVEYORS, COAL 


Fairmont Mi M Co., 
Fairmont, 


CONVEYORS & ELEVATORS 
Cc. oO. & Snow & Co., Cleve- 


lan 
Columbus, Ohio 

Mts. Co Chicago, Ill 
CONVEYORS, PAN OR APRON 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 

Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 


CONVEYORS, SCREW 


COPPER LEECHING 


Koering Process Co., 
Mich, 


CORE DRILLING 


Ameling Co.. 
St. Louis, 


tors) 
E. - Longyear Co., Mi 
nneapolis, 


COUPONS 


. Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 


Ind, 
CRUSHERS, COAL 
Snow & Co., Cleve- 
Jeffrey 958 N. Fourth 
Street, 


Lehigh Wheel %& Ale Works, 
Catasauqua 

Lisk Chicago, Il. 

Pennsylvania Crusher Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, 

Webster Mfg. *Co., 'bhio 

Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer 
Co.,Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 


CRUSHERS 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee. 5 

C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 


ind, Ohio 


Braun Corporation, The, Los Angeles, 


1. 
Co., San Fran- 
cisco, 
Buchanan Go., Inc., C. G., New York 
Colorado Iron Works Co., Denver, Colo. 
ae Engineering Works Co., Den- 


er, Colo. 
Denver Fire ‘Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 


EVERLASTING 
LINE 


Cutter Heads, 
Chains, 
Guides, etc. 


For all makes of 
Breast and Shortwall Machines 


Send for Booklet 


FRANK PROX CO. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Hockensmith Wheel 
and Mine Car Co. 


(Pittsburgh District) Penns Station, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Annealed 
Mine Car Wheels 


Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 


Angle Bar Trucks 


The Truck for Severe Service 


Mine Cars 
Steel——-Composite——-W ood 


Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific 
Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels 
and Otling System 


Catalogue “‘M’’ upon request 


Practical Reasons for 


AMERICAN MINE 
DOORS 


Every mining man knows that hand 

operated doors are dangerous and in- 
cient. 

Write down all their drawbacks in 

succession—every one you can think of. 

The American Mine Door isn’t any one 

BA them, but it IS safe and certain at all 
es. 


Doesn't that make it interesting to you? 

Upon request, we shall be glad to tell 

you more about it. 

THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Car Wheel 
Service 


Our recent change of name, does 
not in any way affect the quality of 
our MINE CAR WHEELS. Neither 
has the “‘sky-high”’ prices of Pig Iron 
and Coke induced us to lower the 
quality. 

We consider, QUALITY & SER- 
VICE first—Price as an incident. 

Let us demonstrate to you REAL 
CAR WHEEL SERVICE. 


A trial will cost you nothing. 


EGYPTIAN IRON WORKS 


formerly 


Southern Illinois Machine & Foundry Co. 
Murphysboro, Ill. 


RE 
3 
4 
<= 
4 


Hendrie & Bolthoff M. & S. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., The, 958 N. Fourth 


Power & Mining Co., 115 
Broadway, New York City 

Mill Co., Mass. 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 

lentown, Pa. 

Webb City & Carterville Foundry & 
Machine Works, Webb City, Mo. 

CRANES 

neewe Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleve- 

» Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

CROSS-OVER DUMPS 
age 958 N. Fourth 

Belt Co., Ill. 

Phillips Mine & Mill S Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CUTTER HEADS 

Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

CYANIDING 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co.. 
Detroit, Mich. 


DERRICKS AND DERRICK FIT- 
TINGS 
mend Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 

toast, Columbus, 

Lick, Belt Co., Chicago, 

The Hayward Co., 50 Church Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 


Brown Ce Machinery Co., Cleve- 


McMyler Interstate 
DIAMOND CORE DRILL CON- 
TRACTING 


Ameling, H. R., Prospecting Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Punxsutawney Contracting 
Co., Punsestawney, Pa 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


DREDGES 


Flory Mfg. Co., S., Bangor, Pa. 
Marion team Shovel Co., Marion, 


New York Eng. Co., 2 Rector Street, 
New York 


DRILLS, AIR 

Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, 

I gersll Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
ew York City 

Sullivan Machinery Ce. Chicago, 

Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill 

DRILLS, CORE 


I =p Co., 11 Broadway, New 
ork City 
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Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
DRILLS, ELECTRIC 

Cine Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 
Coot Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Howells Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


ELECTRIC HOISTING - 
ERY | MACHIN. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
fe dry & Machine C 
e oun 
Litchfield, Ill. 
Westinghous ouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
itts 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


Jeffiey ‘Mfg, Go., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Ohio 

DRILLS, HAMMER 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 

Cleveland Rock Drill Co., Cleveland, 

—— Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 

Wonder Drill Ottumwa, 
owa 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 

ew York 

McKiernan-Terry Drill Co., 230 Broad- 
way, New York 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 

DRILLS (Hand Operated Coal) 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

DRILLS, PISTON 

Chiaee Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 


Cochise Machine Co., Los “> 
Wonder Drill Co 


low: 

I ersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
ew 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, II, 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


In —, Co., 11 Broadway, 
ew 
New York Eng. Co., 2 Rector Street, 
New York 
— Machinery Co., Chicago, 


tumwa, 


DRILLS, ROCK 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Howells Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, 


Pa. 

Nassau Street, 

Sullivan Machinery Co, Ii. 


DUMPS, CROSS-OVER 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

ise Co., Chicago, Philadelphia 

ps Mine & Mill Supply Co., 

Iron” Works, Knoxville, 


Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


DYNAMOS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chicago 

Gregory Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. F 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


+ ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Good Mfg. Co., Forty-eigh 
Place and Halsted St 

Jeffrey. Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 

estinghouse Elec. os 
Pittsburgh, P 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
» Chicago, Ill, 

lectric Railw t 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., Seven- 
teenth and Cambria Streets, Phila- 
Mai 1Co., 
ectrical Materia hi Ill. 
Elec. & M 
estinghouse Elec. fg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELEVATORS 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 


Link-Belt Co., Chi ‘0, Philad: 
Webster Mfg. "Co. Ohio. 


* ELEVATORS, BUCKET 


“e Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


neni Mfg. Co., Au- 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 

ENGINES, GAS AND GASOLINE 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, 
Tool Co., Chicago, 


(HOISTING AND HAUL- 


Eagle Iron Works, Des Moines, Iowa 

Co., 958 N. Fourth 

Litchield, Machine 
Ate. e oundar acnhin 
Litchfield, Ill 

Ottumwa Box Car Loader Co., Ottum- 
wa, lowa 


ENGINES, OIL 


a Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ce 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 


Hendrie & M. & S. Co., 
Denver, 
I teed Co., 11 Broadway, 
ew York. 
National Transit Pump & Mach. Co., 
Oil City, Pa. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ENGINES, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


ENGINEERS 


Ameling Prospecting Co., H. R., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind 

Hunt. Robt., & Co., Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


om 


of 


he 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

H. 

sh 
fac 
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“NEEDED WHEREVER MEN ARE HURT” 


Cut shows new shape handle. 


We couldn’t improve the 
stretcher so we improved the 
handle. Our stretcher reduces 
suffering. 


Send for Booklet. 


WILLIAMS’ IMPROVED STRETCHER COMPANY W#®5iXG,w. va. 


Investigate 
This New 
Mining 
Transit 


It is not too heavy to 
handle easily nor too 
light to be rigid. The 
NEW 


Intermediate H. & B. Transit 


“For Mining Engineers" 


is specially designed to meet their every requirement. 
Has all the dutinetive advantages of the improved 
H. & 


" B. Transit. Graduations upon inlaid, solid 
sheet silver, dust and rain guards to leveling screws 
and telescope objective slide, detachable leveling head. 
facturing experience. 

complete details and actual photograp! 


bligation. 
— Write us today for catalog. 


HELLER & BRIGHTLY 
Cor. Spring Garden and 12th Street 
Established 1870 


Backed by nearly half a century successful manu- 


Guarantee your next instrument investment by 
investigating this new H. & B. now. A postal request 
brings No 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


How Otolok Stops the “Scraps” 


OTOLOK is a registered letter, a certified check and 
a gilt edge insurance policy all in one. 
It sends the loaded car from the coal face to the 
tipple, through half a dozen hands with the original 
check securely locked in place so it can not possibly 
be tampered with. 
All check squabbles are stopped, the moment 
OTOLOK is in place. It is easy, cheap and 
absolutely fool-and-crook-proof. 
Write us for full information. 

THE MINES OTOLOK CO. 
House Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburgh New York Philadelphia 


MINE SCALES 


“The Standard” Scales are strictly high-grade throughout, both in material and workmanship. During an experience 
of over a quarter of a century, we have installed scales for many of the largest mining, manufacturing and railroad 
companies of the country, as well as for the U.S. Government. Send to our nearest office today and ask for Catalogue No. 83. 


THE STANDARD SCALE & SUPPLY CO. 


Baltimore 


Chicago Cleveland 
1631 Liberty Avenue 145 Chambers St. 523 Arch St. 409 North Gay St. 163 North May St. 1547 Columbus Road 


anufacture all sizes of heavy scales, 
from one to 300-ton capacity. 
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Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Longyear, E. jJ., & Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES 
Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


t, Columbus, Ohio 
Link Belt Co., Ill. 
Ottumwa Box Car Loader Co., Ottum- 
wa, Iowa 
Robins Conveying Belt Co., New York 


EXCAVATING MACHINERY 
Machinery Co., Cleve- 


Link. Belt Chicago, III. 
The Hayward Co., 


New York, N. Y. 
EXPLOSIVES 
Aetna Explosives Co., 2 Rector Street, 
Atlas Powder Co., » Del. 
Powder Co., Wilm 


New York City 
itable Powder Co., East Alton, 


Powder Co., Wilmington, 
EXTINGUISHERS, FIRE AND DRY 
POWDER 


Harker Mfg. yo 410 Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati, 
Justrite Mfg. tect Chicago, Ill. 


FANS, VENTILATING 


American Blower Mich. 

Duncan Foundry & Machine Works, 
Alton, Ill. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., ie N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, O) 
Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa 
Stine, S. B., Osceola Mills, Pa. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Til. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
a Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FEEDERS, ORE 


Jeffrey ae. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Col lumbus, Ohio 
St Mfg. Co., Au- 


Webster Mite. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
FILTERS 


Colorado Iron Works Co., 

Koering Cyaniding Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Oliver Continuous Filter Co., San 
Francisco, 

Petroleum Iron Works, Sharon, Pa. 
(Sheet and Tank). 


FLOTATION, OIL 


Colorado Iron Works Co., Denver, Colo. 
Oliver Continuous Filter Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


FLOTATION OILS 


Georgia Pine Turpentine Co., 160 Perry 
Street, New York City 

Pensacola Tar & , Co., Gull 
Point, Fla. 


FURNACES, .ASSAY 


Braun Corp., The, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Braun-knecht Heimann Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
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Jeffrey Mfg. Co-, 958 N. Fourth Monarch 


50 Church Street, W 


Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 
Supply Co., "Denver, 


FURNACES, BULLION MELTING 
a Corporation, The, Los Angeles, 
Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co., San Fran- 
cisco, 
Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 
Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Wis. 
De ight & Lloyd Sintering Co., Inc., 
York Cit ity 
General Chemical Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New York, N. 

e Mechanical Furnace Co., 115 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FURNACES, SMELTING 
Colorado Iron Works Co., Denver, 

Colo. 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 


town, Pa. 

GEARS 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

Electrical Material Co., 
Jackson Boulevard, Chi 
Falk Co., The, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Jeffrey Mf, fg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec, & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GENERATORS AND GENERAT- 
ING SETS 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ec 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Mo Electric Co., 68 E. 
ms Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Engine Co., 

& Mfg. Co., East 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

GEOLOGISTS 


Associated Geological Engineers, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GREASES 

Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Jersey 

Keystone Lubricating Co.,. Philadel- 

Ohio” ‘Ona 

Iron Works, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

GUIDES 

Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

HAMMERS, PNEUMATIC 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 

HAULING ROPES 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, 

ag ARC AND INCAN- 

So. Co., Seven- 


teenth = Cambria Streets, Phila- 
delphia 


618 W.. 
cago, Ill. - I 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
HITCHINGS 


Egyptian Iron Works, M Ih 
boro, Ill. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Mfg. Co., Miiwau- 

ee, 

Works Co., Den- 

Flory’ Mfg. Co., S., Bangor, Pa. 
Electric *Co., Schenectady, 


it, Co 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty Street, 
ew York 
Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa 
Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
ellman ver Morgan 3 
Cleveland, Ohio 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 

Chiengs Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 

Hendrie & Bolthoff M. & S. Co, 
nver, Colo. 

ersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New 

ork 

HOISTS, STEAM 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
preeed Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty Street 


, Chicago, * 
Iron Works, Wiikes-B arre, Pa. 


HOISTING ROPES 

Hazard Mfg. a Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Macomber Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

HOSE, AIR 


ber Rock Drill Co., Cleveland, 


re) 
hee Rock Drill Mfg. Co:, Denver, 


Egyptian Iron Works Murphys- 


boro, Ill. 
Goodrich , The B. F., Akron, Ohio 
Hardsocg Wonder Drill Co. Ottumwa, 


Iowa 
HOSE (Rubber) 


oe Cit: Rubber Co., Phila- 
Fa. 


‘HOSE RACKS 


Harker Mfg. Co., 410 Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


HOTELS 
Brown Palace, Denver, Colo. 


INSTRUMENTS, SURVEYING 
= & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
os sud & Sons, T., Philadelphia, 


Haller & Bright! Philadel: 
(Engineering, 
tronomical) 


ger: Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 
bee Hendrie & Bolthoff M. & S. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
effrey Mfg. Co.. 958 N. 
Li 
Holmes, Robt., & Bros., Inc., 
Danville, Ill. 
ee Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
he Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumw 


HAZARD 
WIRE ROPE 


INSULATED 
WIRES « CABLES 


HAZARD MFG CO 


WILKES-BARRE PA 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH * CHICAGO 
533 CANAL STREET IstNAT'LBANK 552 W ADAMS ST 


Mine Ropes 


OF QUALITY 
for 
HOISTING, HAULAGE orSLOPE, 


also 


PATENT “KILINDO” 
NON-ROTATING 


Wire Rope 
FOR SHAFT SINKING. 
Sole Makers 
MONARCH PATENT 
MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Adaptable to any System 
Haulage. Absolutely Safe 


Macomber & Whyte 
Rope Co. 
RACINE AVENUE 
KENOSHA, WISC. 


Our Automatic Skip Hoists 
reduce the cost of handling materials to a mini- 
mum. We make the largest variety of Mecbanical 
Dryers in the world. 


Mining Machinery 


Our Business is to Reduce Your Handling Costs 
THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW & CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
50 Church Street, New York City 


Largest Illinois Coal Mines 


are using the H. & H. Auto- 
matic Self-Dumping Cages 
equipped with 
Automatic Empty Car Release 


Names furnished on application 


Herzler & Henninger Machine Works 
Belleville, Illinois 
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INSULATING MATERIAL, ELEC- 
TRIC 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. . Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS, FEEDER WIRE 


Electrical Material | Co., 618 W. 

d, Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Seven- 
teenth and Cambria Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 


Electrical ‘Material | Co., 618 W. 

d, Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Chio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co. -» Mansfield, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATED WIRE and CABLE 


Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 


H. Elmore, 312 Parkway Bldg., 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., “958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Philadelphia 
Webster Mfg. Co., The, Tiffin, Ohio 


KITS (Roadmen’s) 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
LAMPS, ACETYLENE 


Harker Mfg. Co., Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati, 

Mfg. Co., 
ilburn Co., Alex. ., Baltimore, Md. 

Simmons Co. . John, 34 Thirty-fifth 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ar ARC AND INCANDES- 


Electrical Material | Co., 618 W. 
Chicago, Til. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 
a Storage Battery Co., Orange, 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Leetonia Tool Co. (Carbide), Lee- 
tonia, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LAMPS, SAFETY 


Ackroyd & Best, Ltd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
American Safety Lamp & Mine Supply 

Co., Scranton, Pa. 
Concordia Safety Lamp Co., Pitts- 

burgh, Pa. 

ustrite Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 
tonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

Wolf Safety Lamp Co., New York City 
LAMPS, SAFETY CAP 


Edinoe Storage Battery Co., Orange, 
10b 


LEATHER BELTING MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 


Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Chas, A. Schieren Ge., New York Ohio 


City, (Duxbak). 
MINING DRILLS 
LEATHER (Valves, packings, speci- 
alties) International ode Co., 99 
Nassau Street, ork. 


Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 
— A. Schieren Co., New York MINING MACHINES, CHAIN AND 


Litchield & Machine Co., 
Litchfield, Ill Goodman Mfg. Co., ree Ill. 
Wellman Morgan Co., The, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
Cleveland, Ohio ew York Cit 
958 N. Fourth 


Jeffrey 
LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Morgan-Gardner Electric Co., Chicago, 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio __ Il. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadel- Sullivan Machinery o~ Chicago, Ill. 
phia, Pa. Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


MINING MACHINES 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth Duncan panies & Machine Works, 
Street, Columbus, Ohio Alton, I 
Morgan-Gardner Electric Co., 68 E. cies Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. Place and Halsted Street, Chicago 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Whitcomb, George D., Co., Rochelle, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. so 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE MINING MACHINES (Electric) 


Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


treet, Columbus, Ohio 
LOCOMOTIVES, RACK RAIL Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. MINING MACHINERY 
LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM Cc. * Snow & Co., Cleve- 
American Locomotive Co., 30 Church H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Street, N. Y. Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Baldwin . “gaan Works, Phila- Denver, Colo. 

delphia, Pa. Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Detroit, Mic 


Litchfield Foundry & Machine Co., 
LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE BAT- Litchfield, Ill. (Hoisting and Haul- 
TERY ing Machinery) 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio MINE CAR HITCHINGS 
Edison Storage Battery Co. es Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, ,, Dero, 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Co., Penn Station, Pa. 
Ironton Engine Co., Tronton, Ohio Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth ,,Pittsburgh, Pa, 
ae Sg Colambus, Ohio Macem & Whyte Rope Co., 


Wis. 
a Electrical "Material Co., 618 W. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, I. J . Chicago, Il. 
LUBRICANTS MINE CAR TRUCKS 
aro Foundry & Machine Works, 
Dixon Co., Joseph, Jersey 


Keystone Lubricating Co., Philadel- Egyption Iron Works, Murphys- 


Hockensmith & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station 
Mise» Mill Co., 
Imperial Brass Co., 537 S. Dearborn ttsburg a. 
i ‘ Herzler & Henninger Machine 
St., Chicago, Ill. Works, Belleville. 


Keystone Lubricating Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa 
=. Grease Co., Loudenville, MINE SIGNALS 


Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati, Ohio American Mine Door Co., Canton 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, I. Ohio 


MILLS, STAMP MINE SUPPLIES 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- Eqyptian, Iron Works, Murphys- 
ro. 


ee, Wis. 

Denver Engineering Works Co., Den- Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
ver, 

Hendrie & Bolthof M. & S. Co., MINING EQUIPMENT 
Denver, Colo. 

Power & Mining Machy. Co., 115 Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
Broadway, N. Y. boro, Ill. 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- Electrical Material Co., 618 W- 
town. Pa. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, ml. 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
MINERS OF 


COAL 
Best Since 1820’’ 


SALES OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Springfield, Syracuse, Buffalo 


Thorne, Neale & Company 


Incorporated 
601-610 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 


ANTHRACITE 


Fort, L. V.; Mount AND Pardee Bros. & Co. 
rR or D., I MINO Lattimer-Lehigh 

D., L. & W. or Erie. BITU US 


Schuylkill Collieries — Bituninous— Seaman 
Buck Run, P. & R.; Shaft, ““B”’ Vein; Son- 
New Castle, P. R. R. man Slope, “E” Vein. 


Sonman Smithing—14-inch Screened, Low Sulphur, Spongy Coke 
SHIPMENTS—RAIL OR WATER 


CHAS. E. FERNBERG, General Sales Agent 
New York Office: 17 Battery Place 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Buffalo Mauch Chunk 
Cable Address: ‘‘THORNEALE” 
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Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cicinnati, Ohio 
{m — Brass Co., 525 S. Racine 
, Chicago, 
Lentmata Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 


MINING MACHINE ROPE 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

& Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

MOTORS 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. I. 


Ridgway D Engine Co., 

Ridgway, 

Westi & Mfg. Co., East 
Pitts th, Pa. 


MOTOR TRUCKS 
a a Wheel Drive Co., Clintonville, 
General Motors Truck Co., Pontiac, 


ich. 
Winther Motor Truck Co., Ken- 
osha, 


OIL AND GREASE CUPS 
Lubricating Co., Philadel- 
ia, Pa. 

ille, Ohio 

OIL STORAGE TANKS 

Petroleum Iron Works, Sharon, Pa. 


ORE, BUYERS AND SELLERS OF 


American Smelti & Refining Co., 
120 ew York 
ican Metal Co., New York Ci 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
53 Congress Street, B Boston, Mass. 
American Zinc & hemical Co. 
Langeloth, Pa. 


Arizona Copper Co., Clifton, Ariz. 
Arkansas Zinc & Smelting Corp., 
Broadway, New 


Balbach Smelting & Refining Co., 
Newark, 


Bartlesville ibe Co., 52 Broadway, 
New York 

. Sondheimer & Co., 61 Broadway, 
New York 

Isabe 

Zine "Boatmen’s Bank Bldg., 

Smelting Suite 

ational Bank Building, 

Lous 165 Broadway, New 

Grace Chemical Co., The, Cleveland, 

50 Church Street, 


New York 
Illinois Zinc Co., Peru, 


way, New Yi 
Leavitt & Co., C. W.. 30 Church Street, 


New York 
Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co., 
Salle, Ill. 
Copper Co., 25 Broad Street, 
ew 
Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pittsburgh, 
Corporation, New 
ork 
Philipp aon 29 Broadway, New York 
hemical .» Primos, Delaware 
as Jose h Lead Co. 61 Broadway, 


w Yor 
United Metals Selling Co., 42 Broad- 
way, New Yor 
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United States —_ » Refining & 
Mi Co. Sot 


ining .» 55 Congress Street, 
Boston. 


ORE CRUSHERS 


& Crusher Co., Ca 


wer, Colo. 
ORE FEEDERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., W: 
Denver, Colo. 


ORE SAMPLERS 

Beach & Co., Denver, Colo. 

PICKING TABLES 

Fairmont Machinery Co., 
Fairmont, 

Jeffrey Mfg. yal 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chi 

Morrow Mfg. Co., 

PIPE, CAST IRON 

Davies Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 


PIPE COVERING 


ellston, Ohio 


Hi d Chemical Products Co., 
mnelisville, Pa. 
Standard Paint Co., Woolworth Build- 


ing, New York 

PIPE, SPIRAL RIVETED 

Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co., 45 

Petroleum Iron Works, Sharon, Pa. 

PIPE, WROUGHT IRON 

Co., A. M., 235 Water Street, 
Pitts . Pa. 

Davies Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 


POWER — SMISSION 
CHINE! 


W. E. Caldwell Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Bey Fourth 


MA- 


Street, Columbus, 
Link Belt Co.,Chicago, Ill. 
Morse Chain I N.Y. 


Co., thaca, 
Webster Mfg. Co. Tiffin, Ohio 
PRECIPITATING DEVICES 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND COKE 


Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St Columbus, Ohio 
igh Car Wheel Azle Works, 
Catasauqua, Pa. 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 


Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., 
New York City 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

Keystone Driller Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio 

Stine, S. B., Osceola ills, Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machi 
115 Broadway, New 

ty 


PUMPS, MILL 


Cameron = Works, 11 Broadway, 
New York 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Pa. 


PUMPS, MINE 
Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
Alberger Pump & Condenser Co., 


New York 

meron Pump Works, 11 Broadway, 
New York 

The Deming Salem, 

Hendrie «3 Bolthoff M. & S. Co., 

& Co., R D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR LIFT 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 
PUMPS, POWER 


Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S. 
New York City 
The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 
Fairmont Mining Mi 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio 
Worthington Pump & Machin 
= 115 Broadway, New Y. 
ity 


PUMPS, STEAM 

Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., 
New York City 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 


boro, Ill. 
McGowan Co., John H., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


PUMPS, VACUUM 

Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S, 
New York City 

The Deming Co., Slaem, Ohio 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 

way, 

"Wow Your City 

Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Macn 
— 115 Broadway, New Y 

ty 


QUARRYING MACHINERY 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, II, 


RAILS 
Buckeye Rolling Mill Co., Steuben- 
Ohio 


ville, 

RAIL BONDS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Seven- 
teenth and Cambria Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

RESPIRATORS 

Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, Ohio 

ROCK CRUSHERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Ce., 
Denver, 


ROCK DRILLS (Steel) 


International High Co. 
Nassau 


ROPE, MANILA AND JUTE 

——- Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. 
uis, Mo. 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, nl. 


ery 
; rk 
42 
. 
ie 
igor Works, Irvington, N. J. 
“ted 
oleh. nternational Smelting Co., 42 Broad- 
= 


Hand-Operated Coal and Rock 
Drills. Miners’ Supplies 


The 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 
Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 


12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 Ibs. per yd. 


Acomplete line of small tools 
for use in and around the 
mine. Write for our catalog; 
it will interest you. 


The Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio, U.S. A, 


Mills and General 
Offices 


Huntington, 
W. Va. 


DENVER QUARTZ MILLS | | The Brown Palace Hotel 


AND DENVER STEEL CRUSHERS 


have that kind of reliability that constantly Absolutely 

and continuously keeps on being reliable. Fire-Proof 4 

The Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co. : 

216-17 Colorado Bldg., Denver, Colo., U.S.A. C.H. Morse 
Mer. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
In the Mining Congress Journal 


IDENTIFY YOU 


“ELRECO” 
TROLLEY 
HARP 


THE IDEAL HARP 
fis for MINE SERVICE 


Provision has been made to take up 

all the wear between harp and pole 
socket without necessity of adding wash- 
ers. This adjustment insures a good 
bearing at all times between harp and 
socket, thereby materially increasing - 
the life of the harp. For use with 
standard trolley wheels and bushings. 


Electrical Material Company 
Chicago 


— 
= 
= 
Strictly 
Fi 
TTELUE 
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Macomber & Rope Co., 
Kenos 

Waterbury Co, 80 South Street, 
New York City 

Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. 


Louis, Mo. 
W. E. Caldwell Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Hazard Mfg. Co., by Pa. 
— & Sons Rope Co., A., St. Louis, 


ee Co., 80 South Street 
New York City 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 


ROPE, WIRE 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Chicago, Il. 

Hazard Mfg. Co W Pa. 

a & Sons Rope Co., A., St. Louis, 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Waterbury Co., 80 South Street, 
New York City 


RUBBER GOODS (Hose, Air Drills, 
etc.) 


H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

Manhattan Rubber Co., Passaic, 


Quaker City Rubber Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


SCALES 


Weighing & Recording 
Co., ona Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago, I 


SCREENS AND PERFORATED 
SHEETING 


— Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 


PA Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

Harrington & King Perforating Co., 
628 North Union Avenue, Chicago, 


Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robt., Dan- 
ville, Ill. 

nas Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 

Street, hio 

Link-Belt Co., Chi 

Roberts & Schaefer 4 Chicago, Ill. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 

Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer 
= Old Colony Building, Chicago, 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 
Duncan Foundry & Machine Works, 
Alton, Ill. 
Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
Ill. a ki Co., 
arrington ing Perforating 
os , 620 N. Union Avenue, Chicago, 
Hendrie & M. & S. Co., 
Denver, C 
St Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Pa. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
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SHARPENERS, DRILL 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 

Hardsocg Wonder Drill Co., Ottumwa, 
11 Broadway, 

Co., Chicago, Ill. 

SHOVELS, STEAM 

Ball Engine Co., Erie, Pa. 

Keystone Driller Co., "Beaver Falls, Pa. 

— Steam Shovel Co., Marion, 


Thew yf er Shovel Co., Lorain, 


SIGNALS, MINE 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

SMELTERS 

American ag & Refining Co., 120 
Broadway, New Yor 

American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., 
55 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 

Beer, Sondheimer & Co., Inc., 61 
Broadway, New York 

Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill. 

International Smelting Co., 42 Broad- 
way, New York 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

SPLICE, CABLE 


American Mine Deor Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


SPLICE, INSULATOR 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohie 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O. 

STEEL, REINFORCING 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


STORAGE BATTERIES 


Storage Battery Co., 


Orange, 

Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive 
Co., 1942 Railway Exchange Build- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo 

STORES (company coupons) 


— Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
nd, 


STRETCHERS 


Williams [mproved Stretcher Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SWITCHBOARDS, TELEPHONE 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, is 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 


.» Rochester, N. Y. 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND CROSs. 
INGS 


Cincinnati Frog & Switch Co., Cincin- 

nati, Ohio 
Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
L. R. d, Chi mh. 


(Points, Latches and 


rows 


Electrical Material | Co., 618 W. 
J d, Chicago, III. 


AND FROGS, TROL- 


— Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Tron Works, Murphys- 


Electrical ‘Material | Co., 618 W, 
d, Chicago, 
Electric Railway Equipment 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O. 


TANKS (Cylindrical, Acid Storage 
Gasoline, Lubricating Oil, etc.) 


W. E. Caldwell Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 


ro, 
Petroleum Tron Works, Sharon, Pa. 
TELEPHONES, MINE 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Electric Service Supplies Seven- 
teenth and Cambria Streets, Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 
Stromberg-Carlson Mfg. 
» Rochester, 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


Telephone 
» 


Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va. 


— Mfe. ‘Co 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Ohio 
Link-Belt Co., Chicag: 
Phillips Mine “Mill Supply Co., 
Roberts & Co., Chicago, III. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works, Knoxville, 


Tenn. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, ETC. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cincinnati Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


TRAMWAYS, AERIAL 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. 

Leschen &'S Sons Rope Co., A., St. Louis, 

Waterbury Co., 80 South Street, 
New York City 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


TRANSFORMERS 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Wanting house Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRGLLEY (Hangers and Clamps) 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohiv 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
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PLEASE write us for blue print and specifica- 
tions for Double Forges to heat mining ma- 
chine bits. Your interest in practical methods of 
heating and making bits is earnestly solicited. 
AMERICAN TEMPERING CO. 
Springfield, Illinois, U.S. A. 


THE BUCKEYE ROLLING MILL CO. 
Main Offices Works 
Steubenville, Ohio Newark, Ohio 
Light Steel Rails All Sections 


12 Ib. to 40 lb., inclusive, with accessories 
Quick shipment is our specialty 


BEACH & COMPANY 


ORE SAMPLERS and SHIPPERS AGENTS 
Supervise weighing and sampling of ore 
shipments to smelters 


Main Office, Boston Building Denver, Colo. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
dville, Colo. Pueblo, Colo. ida, Colo. 
—. Neb. El! Paso, Texas Altoona, Kan. 


Branches at al] Zinc Smelters in Kansas and Oklahoma 


SULPHURIC ACID, CHEMICALS 
CHEMICALLY PURE ACIDS AND AMMONIA 
For Assaying and Fine Chemical Analysis 


Manufactured by 
THE WESTERN CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
Ask your dealer DENVER, COLO. 


Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 
Jas. C. Hallsted D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation 
2200 Insurance Exchange. 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture. 


E. J. LONGYEAR COMPANY 
Exploring Engineers 
Diamond Drill Contractors and 
Manufacturers 
Examination 
Exploration 
= Development 


Mineral Lands 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


Cable Address, ‘‘Consultoil” Code, Bedford McNeill 


THE 
ASSOCIATED GEOLOGICAL 
ENGINEERS 


FP. G. CLAPP and M. L. FULLER 
Managers 
Examinations and Reports on 
Mineral Properties 
Specialists in Oil and Gas Problems 


715 19th Street, N. W. ...... WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON :: :: :: NEW JERSEY 


N. Y. OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


LEDOUX & COMPANY, 
Cc. 


NEW YORK 


Sample and Assay Ores and 
Metals 


Having representatives at buyers’ works we 
receive, weigh, sample and —_ consignments 
Trepresenting the sellers in all transactions. 
We are not dealers or refiners. 


Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 
“C Q” “P.D. Co.” 
ELECTROLYTIC CASTING 
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MATERIAL, OVER- 


Electric Railway Equipment Ce., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
lectric Service Supplies Co., Phila- 
delphia, 

Electrical Material 618 W. 


General Electric Co. 


Cite Bes & Mf East 
est: jouse 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TROLLEY WHEELS AND HARPS 


Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Tl. 
Electric Railway Equipment 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Service Supplies Co., Phila- 
p Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O! 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. me East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRUCKS 


Motors Truck Co., Pontiac, 

Winther Motor Truck Co., Ken- 
osha, 


TUBING 


Lettsome & Co., A. R., Lytton Build- 
ing, Chicago, Til. 
Bros. Bag Co., Flexoid, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
TURBINES, STEAM 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.‘ East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VALVES 
Davis Supply Co., Chicago., Ill. 


WAGON LOADERS 


Mfg. Co., hy Fourth 
t, Columbu 


WASHERIES, COAL 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago 

Roberts & Schesfer Co Tiffin, hicea 

werent RECORDERS, AUTO. 

Ravesswood Avena 
Chicago, Ill. 

WIRE & CABLE 

——-, Steet & Wire Co., Chi. 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. St, 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W, 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, I. 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

WELDING SUPPLIES 


Imperial Brass Co., 537 S. De 
g Chicago, 


ZINC BOXES 


om Wheel Drive Co., Clintonville, 


ring Cyaniding Process Co., 


Koe 
is. Co., Piitadelphia, Detroit, Mich. 


Herbert Goodall Archie —— 
GOODALL BROS.., Assayers and aes 

Smelter Shipments Checked Contro’ 

38 South Main Street, HELENA, MONTANA 


Cable Address 
“*Macepayne” Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HENRY MACE PAYNE 
Consulting Mining Engineer 


» 1203 Chamber of Commerce Building 
PITTSBURGH 


Usual Codes 


The Indiana Laboratories Co. 


Incorporated 


Chemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ 
Representatives 


HAMMOND, INDIANA 


L. D. Bell Phone, 
1201 Grant 


SAM’L A. TAYLOR, C. E. 

M. Am. Soc. C. E. M. Am. Inst. M. E. 
Consulting, Civil and Mining Engineer 
506-509 Second National Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Cable “‘Rolyat,” 
WU. Code" 


AINSWORTH PRECISION BALANCES 


Standard and inverted types are used by 
critical assayers and chemists everywhere. 
THE PRECISION FACTORY 
William Ainsworth & Sons Denver, Col. 


H. P. DICKINSON 
Mining Engineer—Metallurgist 
Room 650 Transportation Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Orvis C. Hoffman Leon H. Hoffman 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 
CONTRACTORS 
HOFFMAN BROS., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


Our Specialty—Testing Bituminous Coal Lands 
Up-to-date Equipments Expert Drill Runners 
nquiries Solicited 


T. Marioneaux D.N.Straup  B.N.C. Stott 


C. M. Beck 
Marioneaux, Straup, Stott & Beck 


Attorneys and Counselors 
Salt Lake City 


Chicago Perforating Ce. 


2443 West 24th Place 


lice OF ALL KINDS 


Tel. Canal 1459 CHICAGO, ILL, 


SEELEY W. MUDD, Mining Engineer 
1208 Hollingsworth Building Los Angeles, Cal. 
Code: Bedford McNeill 


TOUT & McCARTHY, Butte, Mont. 
Assayers and Chemists 


duties Analysis and Tests, Independent Control Work 


RUHL & STEWART 
Mining Engineers 


JOPLIN MISSOURI 
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The American Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is a voluntary association 
supported by the fees and dues of its members. It is striving to bring about: 
, First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

_ Second—Intelligent conservation with a view to the highest utilization and 
St = the prevention of waste of mineral resources. 

Ww. : Third—The protection of mining investors against fraud and misrepresenta- 
= : tion; the stimulation of investment in real mining and to demonstrate that 
mining is a business and not a gamble. 

Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried on 
under like conditions. 

Fifth—Such federal cooperation through research and investigation as will 
solve those problems of production, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to the highest development of the Mining Industry. 

Sixth—A solution of the economic problems underlying the coal industry 

Seventh—A more complete cooperation between miner and operator through 
the settlement of disputes by the economical rule of reason, rather than by 
the wasteful method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster in every possible 
way those conditions which make for just, considerate and helpful employers 
and well paid, efficient and loyal workmen. 


If you are interested in this work, the appended application 


—-3 blank will show the way to help. Come in and bring the neigh- 
= bor who would join this movement. Mail application to 
4 THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
? Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
1. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


ds : I desire to be enrolled as a member of the 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


and herewith enclose $ membership fee and dues for the year 
1917 ($2.00 of which is designated as subscription to the Minin ConGrEss JOURNAL). 


Associate membership (Admission fee $1.00 Annual dues $2.00) Total $3.00 
Active “ “15.00 “ “ 10.00) “ 5.00 
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AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1917 


OFFICERS 
WALTER Douc as, President 
CuarLes M. MoDERWELL, First Vice-President 
GeorceE H. Crossy, Second Vice-President 
L. A. FRIEDMAN, Third Vice-President 
J. F. CALLBREATH, Secretary 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Cari ScHOoLz CHARLES M. MODERWELL 


Water DovucGias 


COMMITTEES, 


STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Huntington 
Berkeley 
Springs 


oseph Fletcher 
rles E. Lawrence.. 


Dwight E. Woodbridge.. Duluth 
.James L. Bruce B 


REVISION OF MINERAL LAND LAWS 


E. B. Kirsy, St. Louis, Mo., Chairman 


George E. Collins 
Read 


Thomas T. New York City 


ALASKAN AFFAIRS 


Falcon Joslin 
ge C. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


T. L. Lewis, Charleston, W. Va., Chairman 


Terre Haute, Ind. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


UNIFORM MINE REPORTS AND ACCOUNTING 


A. Tay or, Pittsburgh, Chairman 


Chicago, IIl. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


E. T. Ben 
McKinley 


DIRECTORS 


M. S. KemMMERER, New York 
IrvinGc T. SNypDER, Denver, Colo. 
W. J. Ricuarps, Pottsville, Pa. 

AMES E. TALMAGE, Salt Lake City, Utah 
HARLES M. MoDERWELL, Chicago, IIl. 
GeorcE H. Crossy, Duluth, Minn. 
Samuet A. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
L. A. FriepMAN, Lovelock, evada 
CarRL Chicago, Il. 
Harry L. Day, Wallace, Idaho 
CuHaRLEs Kansas City, Mo. 
Water Douctas, New York. 


1917 
CONFERENCE WITH FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


CuarLes M. MopERWELL, Chicago, Chairman 
Hugh Shirkie edais ...Terre Haute, Ind. 
M. S. Kemmerer. . : New York City 
Harry N. Taylor. . Kansas City, Mo. 
F. S. Landstreet New York City 


STANDARDIZATION OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
In Coal Mines 

Gero. R. Woop, Philadelphia, Pa., Chairman 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Oglesby, Ill 

Fairmont, W. Va. 

Scranton, Pa. 

Divernon, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


In Metal Mines 


H. S. Sanps, Denver, Colo., Chairman 


C. A. Chase 


Sanford B. Belden lumbus, Ohio 


MINERAL STATISTICS 


Otro Ruut, Joplin, Mo., 
Fred’k 
J. C. Dick 


jpokane, Wash. 
son Lake City, Utah 
FORESTRY RELATIONS 
Carney Hart ey, Denver, 


ose lake Utah 
Tucson, Ariz. 


MINE TAXATION 
In Metal Mines 
D. L. Wess, Denver, Colo., Chairman 
New York City 
New York City 


Denver, Colo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


MINING INVESTMENTS 
A. G. MACKENZIE, Salt Lake City, Chairman 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


ARBITRATION, MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION 
The Board of Directors 


COMMITTEES ON STATE LEGISLATION 


ALASKA 


Col. B. F. Millard, Chairman. anaes Alaska 
A. Sulzer 


ARIZONA 


a 

Alaska.........B.P. Millard. .........Valdes 

California......Charles E. Knox...... 
Colorado.......Irving Howbert....... 
Idaho..........James F. McCarthy... 
Indiana........J. C. Kolsem...........Terre Haute 
Illinois......... . Urbana 
Kansas.........J . .Frontenac 
Michigan...... .Palatka 
Missouri. ..... ity 
Minnesota... . S. A. 

Montana...... R. 

Nebraska. .....Frank A. Manley.......Omaha J 

Zt Nevada........C. B. Lakenan.........McGill H. M 

New Mexico....T. H. O’Brien.......... Dawson G. A. 

Ohio...........W. R. Woodford. ......Cleveland ( 
Oregon.........Harold N. Lawrie. ..... Portland ( 
Oklahoma. ..... Dorset Carter..........McAlester 
Pennsylvania. .. Morris Williams........ Philadelphia 
South Carolina..H. L. Scaife...........Clinton 

Virginia........E. A. Schubert.........Roanoke 
Wisconsin......F. O. Granberg.........Oshkosh 
Wyoming......W. D. Brennan....... ; 

West Virginia... Ernest Chilson.........Rush Run } 

Washington. ...G. B. Dennis..........Spokane 

F. J. 

William McDermott............... I 

J 

Prof. L. 

A.M. Ogle: > E 

ry 

Hodgson, Chairman...........Bisbee, Ariz. 

R 
gg B. B. Gottsberger.................Mimi, Ariz. 
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ARKANSAS 


C. C. Woodson, Chairman. . . Hun Ark. 
W. T. Satterfield........... ‘Bate ock, Ark. 
M. M. McWilliams......... Ark. 
CALIFORNIA 
Charles E. Knox, Chairman......... Berkeley, Cal. 
Walter H. Wiley...................Los Angeles, Cal 
COLORADO 
E. A. Colburn, Chairman.......... Denver, Colo. 
Charles S. Downey. Denver, Colo. 
Robert M. Henderson.............. Breckenridge, Colo. 
IDAHO 
es F. Gutta. Chairman...... Wallace, Idaho 
Jerome Moscow, Idaho 
KANSAS 
‘os. Fletcher, Chairman............ Frontenac, Kans. 
Pittsburgh, Kans. 
NEBRASKA 
Frank A. Manley, Chairman........ Omaha, Nebr. 


ALABAMA 
Dr. Eugene A. Smith, Chairman..... University, Ala. 
W. P. G. Harding, 1855 Wyoming : 
NeW Washington, D. C. 
John W. Abercrombie.............. Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
ARIZONA 
Charles F. Willis, Chairman, Director, 


ARKANSAS 
N. F. Drake, Chairman............. Fayetteville, Ark. 
COLORADO 


R. D. Conran Chairman.. ...Boulder, Colo. 
...Denver, Colo. 
. - Telluride, Colo. 


GEORGIA 
Ss. ¥ Chairman -......... Atlanta, Ga. 


INDIANA 
Edward Barrett, Chairman......... Indianapolis, Ind. 


Geo. F. Kay, Chairman............ Towa City, Iowa 
Edward Sweeney............+-200: Des Moines, Iowa 
Prof. L. C. Hodson, State College. .. Ames, Iowa 


IDAHO 


Irvin Rockwell, Chairman... 


J. B. Hosiag. Frankfort, Ky. 
Perry Go 


MAINE 
Prof. C. Holman, Chairman. 
Rockland, Me. 
MARYLAND 
Wm. B. Clark, Chairman, Johns 
Hopkins University Baltimore, Md, 
E. B. Mathews, Johns Hopkins 
MICHIGAN 
R. C, Allen, Chairman. .......... ..Lansing, Mich, 


COMMITTEES ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


NEW MEXICO 


T. H. O'Brien, Chairman Dawson, N. Mex. 
George H. Utter......... ... Silver City, N. Mex. 
Santa Rita, N. Mex. 
OKLAHOMA 
Dorset Carter, Chairman........... Oklahoma City, Okla. 
F. B. Drew...... McAlester, 
PE Allen McAlester, Okla. 
OREGON 
H. N. Lawrie, Chairman, 506 Yeon 
H Corvallis, Oreg 
VIRGINIA 
E. Schubert, Chairman. ......... Roanoke, Va. 
M.M Caldwell Roanoke, Va. 
ercival Pulaski, Va. 
WISCONSIN 
H. O. Granberg, Chairman.......... Oshkosh, Wis. 
WYOMING 
W. D. Brennan, Chairman.......... Cheyenne, La 


MINNESOTA 
Dr. W. H. Emmons, Chairman...... gg me lis, Minn. 
MISSISSIPPI 
E. N. Lowe, Chairman............. ackson, Miss. 
Agricultural College, 
iss. 
MISSOURI 
H. A. Buehler, Chairman........... Rolla, Mo. 
NEBRASKA 
E. H. Barbour, Chairman........... Lincoln, Nebr. 
NEW MEXICO 
Chas. T. Kirk, Chairman........... Albuquerque, N. M. 
Gallup, N. Mex. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
on: Chapel Hill, N. C. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
A. G. Leonard, Chairman........... University, N. D. 
Babcock University, N. D. 
OHIO 
J. A. Bownocker, Chairman......... Columbus, Ohio 
OREGON 
H. M. Parks, Chairman............ Corvallis, Ore. 
. Frank Watson......-........... Portland, Ore. 
Rice, Chairman......... r, Pa. 
A. F. Penrose, Jr., Bullitt Bidg. . Philstclphia, Pa. 
— E. Hiles, Oliver Building. .... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Ellwood C. Perisho, Chairman...... Brookings, S. Dak. 
TENNESSEE 
A. H. Purdue, Chairman............ Nashville, Tenn. 
VIRGINIA 
Thomas L. Watson, Chairman....... Charlottesville, Va. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
I. C. White, Chairman. ............ Morgantown, W. Va. 
Wo Charleston, W. Va. 


WYOMENG 

L. W. ee, Chairman. ..Cheyenne, Wyo. 
M. Bec ... Atlantic City, Wyo. 

.. Kemmerer, Wyo. 
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(BRITE=LITE) 


NO TROUBLE 
Carbide Lamps 


PRODUCTION INCREASES 


BECAUSE 
You don’t have jiggle and punch them 
all the time to make BritsE-LitEs burn 
WATER FEED CANNOT CLOG 
Will Outlast Any Other Lamp 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


HARKER MFG. COMPANY 


410-412 E. Pearl Street CINCINNATI, OHIO 


PATENTED 
Made with Top or Side Water Control 
Made with or without Cap Clamp Bar 
Made with or without Self-Lighter 
Furnished with any size Reflector 


Candlestick Attachment 
also if desired. 


Coupon Books 


for 


Mine Commissaries 


RCHANDISE 
MERCHANDISE 


The ideal circuit breaker protection is ob- 
tained only when AuToMATIC RECLOSING Cir- 
CUIT BREAKERS are installed. They afford 


The best method of t handling sales. 
They save time and money—Stop ° 


complete protection to apparatus, protec tion 
to linemen and operators, and minimize the 
loss of time due to breakers being open. Bulle- 
tin No.10 tells more completely why AuTo- 
MATIC RECLOSING CIRCUIT BREAKERS give the 
ideal circuit breaker protection. Write for 
your copy. 


The Automatic Reclosing Circuit Breaker Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


leaks—Prevent errors—In use for 
a quarter century. 


For Prices, Samples and 
Catalogues, Write 


Allison Coupon Company 
Indianapolis Indiana, U. S. A. 
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H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co. 


DIAMOND DRILL CONTRACTORS 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Fourteen years of service and not a dissatisfied customer. 


Let Us do your work and You will be pleased 


[ 
| 
i 
3 
- 
| 
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\ 
5 
i 
op 
or 
ay 


Tandem!Unit of 
Jeffrey 6-Ton Elec- 
tric Trolley Loco- 
motives coupled to- 
gether and operated 
by one system of 
control. 


STORAGE BATTERY 
HAULAGE-- WHICH? 


ANY mine operators are asking themselves the above question. It is 
not a matter to decide too lightly. Keep an eye on the future. 


Jeffrey 4-Ton Storage Battery Locomotive hauling 
zinc ores. 


True, the Storage Battery Locomotive will replace several men and 
mules—but 
Will a storage battery installation be sufficient for your 
mines? 
Would it be advisable to install a trolley system since 
the change to electricity is to be made? 


These questions should be given thought. There is one sure way of getting relia- 
able information. Put the details of your conditions, tonnage—-lengths of haul, 
grades, etc., up to the makers of 


JEFFREY MINE LOCOMOTIVES 


We manufacture both tvpes—and you may be assured of a careful study of your conditions and 
cooperative suggestions that are truly unbiased. 


Put your Mine Machinery problems up to JEFFREY. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 958 North 4th St., Columbus, O. 


BRANCHES: New York Boston Charleston, W.Va. Philadelphia Scranton Pittsburgh 
Chicago St. Louis Dallas Birmingham Cleveland Milwaukee Montreal 
Denver Office: First National Bank Building Seattle Office: L. C. Smith Building 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PRESS, INC., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


te 


